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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION:  THE  PROBLEM;  PREVIOUS  STUDIES 

A child  acquires  four  vocabularies  in  the  process 
of  learning.  At  first  a child's  hearing  vocabulary  is  far 
ahead  of  his  speaking  vocabulary,  that  is,  he  comprehends 
more  words  than  he  speaks,  his  speaking  vocabulary  being  es- 
timated at  from  2^00  - 7000  words  when  he  enters  the  1st 
grade.-7  It  is  upon  these  two  types  of  vocabulary  that  a 
child  has  to  base  his  acquisition  of  a reading  (sight)  voc- 
abulary. Because  it  is  the  most  difficult  the  written  voc- 
abulary is  the  last-learned  and  the  smallest. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  only  the  hearing  and 
reading  vocabularies,  the  general  purpose  being  to  find  out 
the  relationship  between  the  abilities  to  understand  words 
read  and  words  hea,rcl . This  was  prompted  by  a comment  made  by 
William  S.  Gray  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  reviewing 
the  Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  (Hearing  Comprehension) 
and  Achievement  Tests  for  Grades  Three-Six.  He  questions  “the 
validity  of  using  a different  device  for  checking  meaning  in 
the  two  tests.  In  the  case  of  both  word  meaning  and  paragraph 
meaning,  pictures  are  used  in  the  Reading  Capacity  Test  and 

1.  International  Kindergarten  Union,  Vocabulary  of  Children 

before  Entering  the  First  Grade:  compiled  by  Madeline 

Korn,  Baltimore,  1928. 

2.  Buros,  Oscar  K.,  "Mental  Tests:  Reading,"  The  19 IS 

Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Rutgers  University.  New  Brunswick.  1918.  p.  125. 
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printed  words  or  phrases  in  the  Reading  Achievement  Test. 

The  obvious  assumption  is  that  these  methods  are  equivalent 
or  at  least  make  the  same  demand  for  interpretation  upon  the 
reader.  No  data  was  presented  in  support  of  this  view.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  identifying  the  meaning  of  a 
spoken  word  with  one  of  several  pictures  may  be  a radically 
different  process  from  identifying  the  meaning  of  a printed 
word  with  several  other  printed  words.  In  the  latter  case 
failure  to  respond  accurately  may  be  due  to  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  word  or  phrase  which  represents  the  meaning 
of  the  test  word  or  passage.  It  appears  that  the  two  tests 
might  have  been  more  comparable  if  pictures  had  been  used  in 
both  tests  rather  than  pictures  in  one  and  printed  v/ords  in 
the  other." 

There  are  further  differences  that  Gray  did  not 
mention.  These  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  p.  18. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore,  is, 
using  the  Durrell-Sullivan  Capacity  Test  as  a basis,  to  find 
the  relation  between  the  ability  to  understand  words  read  and 
the  ability  to  understand  words  heard,  and  to  put  them  on  a 
single  scale  by  using  the  same  device  to  check  meaning  in  the 
two  types  of  tests. 

There  has  been  much  interest  and  some  research  in 
comparing  hearing  with  reading  comprehension.  Yet  little 
testing  had  been  attempted  until  about  five  years  ago  when 
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one  of  the  first  testing  investigations  was  made  by  Durrell 

1/ 

and  Sullivan  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question:  Is 

failure  in  reading  due  to  lack  of  mental  capacity,  physical 

' 2/ 

disabilities,  or  confusions  in  the  learning  process?  As 
reading  is  a process  of  interpreting  written  symbols,  so  it 
would  seem  that  retardation  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  could 
best  be  measured  by  comparing  reading  achievement  with  the 

a/ 

capacity  of  the  individual  for  understanding  spoken  language. 

Individual  and  group  tests  of  mental  ability  have 
been  used  to  measure  this.  But  everyone  knows  that  group 
tests  are  not  reliable  because  of  the  amount  of  reading  in- 
volved in  taking  the  test.  Individual  tests  like  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet  Test  are  more  reliable  but  require  an  experienced 
examiner  and  take  too  much  time. 

The  Durrell-Sullivan  Tests  are  a special  type  of 
group  test  that  takes  care  of  these  difficulties.  They  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  if  the  child  understands  audi- 
tory symbols,  he  should  understand  visual  symbols  up  to  the 

1.  Sullivan,  Helen  Blair,  Construction  and  Evaluation  of  a 

Measure  for  Determining  Auditory  Comprehension.  Unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  Boston  University  Graduate  School,  1937. 

2.  Sullivan,  Helen  Blair,  "A  New  Method  of  Determining  Capacity 

for  Reading,"  Education.  59*39,  September  1938. 

3 . Ibid . , p . 40 
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1/ 

same  degree  of  difficulty.  Both  tests  used  together 
answer  the  more  specific  questions: 

1.  Can  the  child  understand  written  words  as  well  as 
he  can  spoken  language? 

2.  Is  the  child’s  difficulty  in  reading  one  of  vocabu- 
lary or  does  it  involve  longer  units  of  speech? 

3.  In  which  phases  of  silent  reading  does  the  child 

2/ 

show  specific  disability? 

In  constructing  the  auditory  test,  oral  responses 

were  ruled  out  because  they  would  take  individual  testing, 

printed  multiple-choice  answers  because  in  reading  aloud 

to  the  children  one  might  emphasize  the  right  answer,  and 

2/ 

the  writing  vocabulary  because  it  is  the  most  limited. 

The  picture-method,  therefore,  in  multiple-choice 

form  was  chosen  as  the  best  method.  Line  drawings  seemed 

clearer  than  photographs.  The  size  of  the  pictures  was  not 

found  significant  after  trials  with  three  sizes.  So  the 

4/ 

1-inch  by  1-inch  size  was  kept  for  convenience. 

The  test  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  Word 

1.  Sullivan,  Helen  Blair,  "A  Hew  Method  of  Determining  Cap- 

acity for  Reading,”  Education.  59:40,  September  1938. 

2.  Buros,  Oscar  K. , "Mental  Tests:  Reading,”  The  1938 

Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Rutgers  University.  New  Brunswick,  1938,  p.  12 £ . 

3.  Sullivan,  Helen  Blair,  or.  cit.«  p.  40. 

4 • Ibid . , p . 40 . 
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Meaning  test  and  the  Paragraph  Meaning  test. 

The  selection  of  the  vocabulary  for  the  word  mean- 
ing part  was  important.  Three  hundred  words  were  chosen  at 
random  from  the  Thorndike  Vocabulary  List  and  proportioned 

according  to  the  grades  (Three  - Six)  to  be  tested.  Nouns  are 

1/ 

easier  to  picture  than  verbs,  but  a balance  was  kept.  Words 

have  many  meanings;  so  the  meaning  of  a word  which  is  suited 

to  the  grade  level  had  to  be  found,  and  also  pictures  to 

2/ 

illustrate  that  word-meaning . 

The  paragraph  comprehension  test  was  constructed 

similar  to  the  vocabulary  test.  The  paragraphs  of  words  in 

discourse  were  graded  ir/difficulty  from  simple  narrative  to 

paragraphs  difficult  as  to  vocabulary,  sentence  structure, 

and  concept.  They  were  made  interesting  so  as  not  to  test 

attention;  factual  and  informational  as  well  as  scientific 

1/ 

and  historical  topics  were  used. 

There  was  also  a preliminary  trial  of  the  children 

who  had  the  vocabulary  test,  and  the  paragraphs  were  also 

1/ 

condensed  to  the  most  sensitive  items  for  final  test. 

The  Achievement  Test  was  constructed  to  parallel 

1.  Sullivan,  Helen  Blair,  "A  New  Method  of  Determining  Cap- 
acity for  Heading,”  Education.  59*41,  September  1938. 

2 • Ibid . , p.  42 . 

3 • Ibid . , p.  42. 

4.  Ibid . , p.  43 . 
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the  Capacity  Test:  the  words  and  materials  were  collected 

in  the  same  manner,  the  preliminary  try-outs  made,  the  items 
1/ 

validated . 

The  final  forms  of  the  Capacity  and  Achievement 

Tests  were  standardized  on  six  thousand  children  in  nineteen 

2/ 

communities  and  eleven  states. 

14.5$  were  found  to  have  reading  ages  one  or  more 
years  below  their  understanding  of  spoken 
language. 

19$  of  the  boys  were  retarded  one  or  more  years 

in  reading. 

9$  of  the  girls  were  retarded  one  or  more  years. 

5$  of  the  boys  were  retarded  two  years  in  reading 

. ‘ y 

2 % of  the  girls  were  retarded  two  years. 

The  reliability  is  high  in  all  respects  for  both 

tests : 

The  reliability  of  the  hearing  Vocabulary  test  for 
Grades  Three  - Six  is  .93 
The  reliability  of  the  hearing  Paragraph  test  for 
Grades  Three  - Six  is  .90 

1.  Sullivan,  Helen  Blair,  "A  New  Method  of  Determining  Cap- 

acity for  Reading:."  Education.  59:41.  Sentember  1918. 

2.  Ibid.,  d . 41. 

1.  Ibid.,  d.  44. 
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The  reliability  of  both  tests  combined  for  Grades  Three  - 
Six  is  .95 

The  reliability  coefficients  of  individual  grade  levels 

for  vocabulary  vary  between  .84  - .91 

The  reliability  coefficients  of  individual  grade  levels 

1/ 

for  paragraphs  run  between  .78  - .86 
Although  the  Reading  Capacity  (Hearing  Comprehen- 
sion) Test  is  more  suitable  for  measuring  capacity  than  most 
intelligence  tests,  yet  a child  having  hearing  or  visual  de- 
fects would  have  difficulty  with  it.  Also  children  with  in- 
adequate background  would  suffer,  although  this  test  is  not 

so  affected  by  bi-lingualism  as  is  the  Binet  Intelligence 

2/ 

Test . 

1/ 

In  1939  Tirenan  and  Woods  set  for  themselves  the 
problem  of  finding  how  Spanish  children  follow  the  theoreti- 
cal pattern  of  change  of  emphasis  from  aural  to  visual  voc- 
abulary i.e.,  how  the  visual  vocabulary  increases  toward  the 
aural  one. 

They  gave  the  Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity 
and  Achievement  Tests  to  47  Spanish-speaking  children  in 
Grades  Five  - Sight  in  a New  Mexico  school. 

1.  Sullivan,  Helen  Blair,  "A  New  Method  of  Determining  Cap- 

acity for  Reading,"  Education.  59:43,  September  1938. 

2.  Ibid. . p.  44. 

3.  Tireman,  L.  S.  and  Woods,  V.  E. , "Aural  and  Visual  Com- 

prehension of  English  by  Spanish-Speaking  Children," 
Elementary  School  Journal.  40:204,  November  1939- 
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It  was  found  that  (1)  the  majority  of  Spanish- 
speaking children  got  higher  grades  on  the  achievement  than 

1/ 

on  the  capacity  test.  The  capacity  test  was  superior 
in  the  first  two  grades  and  the  achievement  in  the  last  two. 

It  was  also  found  (2),  in  the  achievement  test, 


2/ 


that  for  the  whole  group,  the  difference  in  favor  of  word 

1/ 

meaning  was  small  and  unreliable.  (3)  In  the  capacity  test, 
all  grades  did  better  on  paragraph  meaning  than  on  word  mean- 
ing. Because  of  the  greater  advance  in  word  meaning  from 

grade  to  grade,  the  difference  was  greatest  in  the  lowest 

1/ 

grade.  It  would  seem  that  the  children  comprehended,  in 
English,  connected  discourse  better  than  single  words  because 
the  context  gave  meaning  to  unfamiliar  words. 

Why  such  results?  The  possibility  of  hearing  dif- 

5/ 

ficulty  was  eliminated  by  checking  with  an  audiometer. 

The  explanation  is  based  on  the  influence  of 
environment.  Words  from  the  visual  vocabulary  of  English- 
speaking  children  are  transferred  to  their  oral  vocabulary. 


1.  Tireman,  L.  S.  and  Woods,  V.  E.,  "Aural  and  Visual  Com- 
prehension of  English  by  Spanish-Speaking  Children," 
Elementary  School  Journal.  40:206,  November  1939* 


2. 

Ibid. , 

p.  208. 

3. 

Ibid.  , 

p.  20 7. 

4. 

Ibid. , 

p.  207. 

5. 

Ibid. , 

p.  209. 

I 
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But  with  Spanish- speaking  children  these  words  are  not  checked 
by  usage  or  by  hearing  others  because  they  hear  only  Spanish 
at  home;  so  they  might  be  making  perception  errors  of  trans- 
posing or  omitting  letters,  and  of  misplacing  accents  in  their 

1/ 

reading  of  English, 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  of  Tireman  and  YJoods 
it  sounds  plausible  to  say  that  the  47  Spani sh- speaking 
children  understood  written  English  better  than  spoken.  But 
the  point  that  has  been  overlooked,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
too  few  children  were  tested  from  which  to  judge,  is  that 
they  were  measuring  the  two  functions,  hearing  comprehension 
and  reading  comprehension,  on  non-comparable  scales. 

It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  say  that  the  child- 
ren are  superior  in  weight  to  height  and  t^  to  put  that  on 
the  same  scale. 

2/ 

Mahakian  also  measured  Spanish- speaking  children 
but  in  Grades  Four  - Seven  in  a California  school.  Although 
his  purpose  was  to  determine  the  validity  of  intelligence  tests 
administered  in  English  to  them,  yet  certain  of  his  findings 
relate  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

As  Mahakian  could  consider  only  non-language  tests 

1.  Tireman,  L.  S.  and  "Woods,  V.  E.,  "Aural  and  Visual  Com- 

prehension of  English  by  Spani sh- Speaking  Children,” 
Elementary  School  Journal.  40:210,  November  1S39. 

2.  Mahakian,  Charles,  "Measuring  the  Intelligence  and  Bead- 

ing Capacity  of  Spani sh- Speaking  Children,”  Elementary 
School  Journal.  39:760,  June  1939, 
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or  those  administered  orally  because  the  children  could 

neither  read  nor  write  in  any  language,  he  chose  as  one  of 

1/ 

his  tests  the  Durrell-Sullivan  Reading’  Capacity  Test. 

Of  the  210  children  who  were  eligible  he  tested  106 

2/ 

with  the  Capacity  Test. 

Comprehension  was  found  greater  in  English  than  in 
Spanish  in  the  paragraphs  as  compared  with  words,  for  63%  of 
the  children  tested  higher  in  English  on  the  paragraph-mean- 
ing test,  whereas  only  5%  tested  higher  in  English  in  the 


word-meaning  test 

J/ 

Eight . 


Dniy 

3/ 


This  53%  was  found  in  Grades  Five  - 


Though  Spanish  was  favored  over  English  in  the 
word-meaning  test,  less  of  a difference  was  found  in  the 
seventh  grade  than  in  the  fourth  grade.  Progress  not  as 
fast  in  word-meaning  as  paragraph-meaning  in  English. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  children  had  heard 
English  read  to  them  at  school  and  had  never  heard  Spanish 
read.  The  Spanish  spoken  to  them  at  home  was  in  words  and 
phrases.  Of  course  the  topics  in  the  paragraphs  might  have 
been  unfamiliar  experiences  to  children  in  Spanish  but  fam- 


1.  Mahakian,  Charles { "Measuring  the  Intelligence  and  Reading 

Capacity  of  Spanish-Speaking  Children,"  Elementary  School 
Journal,  39:761,  June  1939. 

2.  Ibid. , p.  762. 

3.  Ibid . , p.  764. 

4.  Ibid . , p.  768 . 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  765. 
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iliar  in  English  or  the  translation  may  have  been  more  dif- 

1/ 

fioult  in  Spanish. 

2/ 

A study  was  made  by  Young  a few  years  earlier  to 
answer  the  questions:  What  is  the  relation  of  comprehension 

and  retention  in  reading  to  that  in  hearing?  And  to  what 
extent  is  reading  ability  a result  of  good  language  comprehen- 
sion i.e.,  should  a child  get  training  in  thought-getting  or 

in  eye-movements?  This  last  is  important  as  Yoakum  says  that 

3/ 

children  get  little  from  a single  presentation. 

Minor  questions  raised  were:  (1)  What  is  the  effect 

of  oral  presentation?  (2)  What  is  the  comparative  effect  of 
different  modes  of  presenting  various  types  of  contents? 

(3)  Do  children  poor  in  reading  comprehension  do  poorly  in 
hearing  comprehension  at  various  intermediate  grade  levels? 

(4)  What  is  the  status  of  reading  comprehension  and  hearing 

4/ 

comprehension  at  various  intermediate  grade  levels? 

About  200  pupils  from  Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six  of 

5/ 

six  school  systems  were  tested. 


1.  Mahakian,  Charles,  "Measuring  the  Intelligence  and  Heading 

Capacity  of  Spanish-Speaking  Children,"  Elementary 
School  Journal.  39:767,  June  1939. 

2.  Young,  William  E.,  "The  Relation  of  Heading  Comprehension 

and  Retention  to  Hearing  Comprehension  and  Retention," 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education r 5:30,  September  1S36. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

4.  Ibid*,  P*  31. 

5.  Ibid. j p.  31. 
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Fifteen  materials  of  the  four  following  types  were 
used:  some  descriptions  of  industrial  processes,  nature  units, 

American  hero  stories,  and  narrative  poems.  There  were  from 

v 

350  - 800  words  for  each  selection. 

The  selections  were  presented  in  four  different  ways 
but  each  selection  in  only  one  way.  Each  classroom  experi- 
enced three  modes  and  three  types  of  material.  The  modes  were: 
Mode  A:  The  teacher  read  to  the  pupils. 

Mode  B:  The  teacher  read  to  the  pupils  while  they  read 

silently. 

Mode  C:  The  pupils  read  silently  once. 

Mode  D:  The  pupils  read  silently  for  the  same  amount  of 

time  it  would  take  for  the  teacher  to  read  to  the 
pupils . 

A thirty-item  test  followed  immediately.  The  first 

twenty  were  short  answers,  and  the  last  ten  were  multiple- 

2/ 

choice  of  three  responses  each. 

The  reliability  and  validity  of  the  tests  were 

3/ 

proved. 

Any  two  groups  compared  were  of  approximately  equal 

1.  Young,  William  E.,  "The  Relation  of  Reading  Comprehension 
and  Retention  to  Hearing  Comprehension  and  Retention," 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  5:31,  September  1936. 

2*  Ibid . , p.  31. 

3.  Ibid. , p.  32. 
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numbers . 

The  findings:  (l)  Children  get  little  from  oral 

presentation.  In  Grade  Four,  for  example,  they  absorb  only 
21-33%  of  the  subject  presented.  This  12%  variation  is  due  to 
their  degree  of  interest  in  the  subject  selected.  Children 
get  even  less  on  a test  one  month  later,  the  loss  being  43%. 
(2)  Children  get  less  from  silent  reading  than  they  do  when 
the  teacher  reads  to  them.  The  greatest  difference  is  in 
Grade  Four  and  is  absent  in  Grade  Six.  (3)  Teacher-oral  and 


simultaneous  silent  reading  by  pupils  is  the  same  as  teacher- 

2/ 

oral  presentation. 

Young  also  found  that  children  improve  in  the 
ability  to  comprehend  through  reading  throughout  the  inter- 
mediate grades  as  fast,  and  perhaps  a little  faster  than  they 

3/ 

improve  in  their  ability  to  comprehend  through  hearing. 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  are  high  between 
the  pupils*  test  results  after  oral  presentation  and  their 
test  results  after  silent  reading.  In  general,  children  who 
do  poorly  in  comprehension  through  reading  do  poorly  in  com- 

y 

prehension  through  hearing. 

The  educational  implication  of  Young’s  study  is 
that  a single  presentation  of  material  is  not  enough,  but,  for 


1.  Young,  William  E. , "The  Relation  of  Reading  Comprehension 

and  Retention  to  Hearing  Comprehension  and  Retention,” 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  5:32,  September  1936. 

2.  Ibid. , p.  32. 

3 . Ibid . , p . 33 . 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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this  paper,  the  interest  is  in  his  comparison  between  hearing 
and  reading.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  he  used  the 
multiple- choice  method  as  a check  on  comprehension. 

According  to  R.  D.  Bussell  in  his  1923  doctor’s 
thesis  at  the  University  of  Iowa  the  seventh  grade  is  the 
point  where  the  pupil  catches  up  in  silent  reading  with 

1/  ' 

teacher-oral  presentation.  Young  thinks  that  the  school 

2/ 

could  set  this  point  at  the  fifth  grade  if  it  wished. 

Some  of  the  results  of  a study  by  Anderson  and 

5/ 

Fairbanks  on  1220  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Iowa  cor- 
responds to  Young’s  results,  for  Anderson  and  Fairbanks  found 
a-  coefficient  of  .80  between  the  reading  and  hearing  vocabu- 
lary tests  while  Young  found  a correlation  of  .80  between 

4/ 

comprehension  of  heard  and  read  contextual  material. 

Vocabulary  ability,  then,  appears  to  be  a central 
function  which  operates  independently  of  the  mode  of  present- 
ation . 


1.  Young,  William  E.,  "The  Relation  of  Reading  Comprehension 

and  Retention  to  'Hearing  Comprehension  and  Retention," 
Journal  of*  Experimental  Education,  5:36,  September  1936. 

2.  Ibid. , p.  36. 

3.  Anderson,  Irving  and  Fairbanks,  Grant,  "Common  and  Dif- 

ferential Factors  in  Reading  Vocabulary  and  Hearing  Voc- 
abulary , " Journal  of  Educational  Research , 30:317,  Jan- 
uary 1937. 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  319 
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The  tests  used  on  the  Freshmen  were: 

1.  University  of  Iowa  Qualifying  Examination  (intelligence) 

2.  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  (which  is  part  of  the  U.  I. 

Q.  Examination) 

3.  Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary — Form  C (reading 

vocabulary) 

4.  Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary — Form  B (recorded 

v 

phonographically  for  a hearing  vocabulary. 

The  Inglis  Test  of  English  Vocabulary — Form  C 

(reading)  is  composed  of  150  sentences  or  expressions  in  each 

of  which  one  word  is  in  italics.  One  should  select  one  of 

five  words  underneath  with  the  nearest  meaning.  The  Inglis 

Test  of  English  Vocabulary — Form  B (hearing)  had  50  items 

in  sentence  form  read  on  a record  by  a speaker.  A few  seconds 

later,  the  speaker  read  the  sentence  substituting  the  first 

comparison  word  for  the  italicized  word.  Then  he  reread  the 

original  expression.  Then  he  read  it  substituting  the  second 

2/ 

comparison  word,  etc. 

Further  findings  were:  (1)  There  is  a high  corre- 

1.  Anderson,  Irving  and  Fairbanks,  Grant,  ’’Common  and  Dif- 

ferential Factors  in  Reading  Vocabulary  and  Hearing 
Vocabularv."  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  30:317. 

January  1937. 

2.  Ibid.,  o.  318. 
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lation  between  hearing  and  reading  vocabularies  as  measured 
by  the  Iowa  Silent  Heading  Test  and  intelligence  as  measured 
by  the  University  of  Iowa  Qualifying  Examination.  Although 
the  reading  vocabulary  is  more  closely  related  to  intelli- 

V 

gence  than  is  hearing. 

(2)  The  correlation  (.80)  between  reading  vocabulary 

and  reading  ability  is  higher  than  the  correlation  (.61) 

2/ 

between  hearing  vocabulary  and  reading  ability. 

(3)  Heading  vocabulary  correlates  higher  with  read- 
ing ability  than  with  intelligence ; hearing  vocabulary 

2/ 

correlates  equally  with  reading  ability  and  intelligence. 

In  median  and  superior  groups  this  relation  is  reversed  be- 
cause of  reading  knowledge  of  words  of  which  they  have  not 

4/ 

active  command. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  study  also, 
comprehension  was  checked  by  written  recall. 

The  survey  of  these  studies  in  hearing  and  reading 
comprehension  shows  varied  and  interesting  findings.  Some 


1.  Anderson,  Irving  and  Fairbanks,  Grant,  "Common  and  Dif- 

ferential Factors  in  Heading  Vocabulary  and  Hearing  Voc 
abulary,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  30:320,  Jan- 
uary 1937. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  319. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  321. 

4.  Ibid. , p.  321. 
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are  incomplete;  others  end  with  a question.  Briefly-- 

Durrell  and  Sullivan  found  14.5$  of  the  children  retarded 
one  year  or  more  in  reading  compared  with  hearing. 

Tireman  found  Spanish  children  better  in  reading  com- 
prehension than  in  hearing  comprehension  in  English. 
In  reading  they  were  better  in  vocabulary  than  in 
paragraphs.  In  hearing  they  were  better  in  para- 
graphs than  in  vocabulary. 

Mahakian  also  found  with  Spanish  children  that  progress 
was  better  in  hearing  paragraphs  than  in  hearing 
vocabulary . 

Young’s  conclusions  were  that  children  are  better  in  hear- 
ing than  in  reading  until  they  are  equal  in  Grade 
Six.  He  tested  by  the  multiple-choice  method  only. 

Anderson  obtained  a high  correlation  between  hearing  and 
reading  context,  between  reading  vocabulary  and  in- 
telligence, and  between  reading  vocabulary  and 
reading  ability- -more  so  than  between  reading  voc- 
abulary and  intelligence.  He  tested  by  written  re- 
call only. 

What  further  information  can  be  supplied  to  bring 
to  attention  the  importance  of  measurement  in  this  field?  To 
supply  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  test.  The  problem,  as 
stated  earlier,  is  that  of  devising  a method  of  testing  that 
will  put  the  hearing  and  reading  vocabularies  on  a single 
scale.  This,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  accomplished  b y eliminating 
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the  following  differences  between  the  Reading  Capacity  and 


Reading  Achievement  Tests: 

Reading  Capacity  (Hearing) 

1.  Checking  pictures 

2*  Every  item  having  to  be  done 

3.  Attention  short  (child  pushed 

along  every  item) 

4.  Hearing  directions 

5.  Large  vocabulary  growth  over 

years  for  child 

6.  Memory  alone  in  answering 

7.  Single  speed 


Reading  achievement 
Checking  words 
Incomplete 

Persistent  attention 
on  part  of  child 

Reading  directions 

Recent  and  small 

vocabulary  growth 

Can  look  back 

Can  read  at  any  rate 
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CHAPTER  II 

PROCEDURE  OF  INVESTIGATION 


During  the  third  week  of  March  1941,  217  children 
in  four  of  the  third  grades  and  four  of  the  fourth  grades  of 
two  Belmont  public  schools  were  given  a hearing  test  3,nd 
reading  comprehension  test  based  on  the  Durr ell -Sullivan 
Capacity  Test.  The  tests  were  given  and  scored  by  the  writer. 

The  chronological  age  and  the  mental  age  of  each  chile 
were  recorded  along  with  the  four  raw  scores  of  the  tests.  The 
chronological  ages  were  obtained  from  the  children  and  checked 
by  school  records.  The  mental  ages  we re  commuted  from  the 
chronological  ages  and  the  December  1,  1940  records  of  the 
I.  0..  results  of  the  Binet  Intelligence  Test  given  in  Grade 
Three  or  the  Henmon-Nelson  Test  of  Mental  Ability  given  in 
Grade  Four. 


There  is  incomplete  data  on  30  children  as  to  men- 
tal ages  as  the}'  had  not  had  any  intelligence  tests.  But  the 
other  findings  on  them  have  been  retained  in  this  paper. 

A preliminary  trial  was  made  one  morning  the  week 
before  on  ten  children  in  a third  grade  in  a Newton  public 
scho  )1  to  try  out  the  ease  of  giving  the  hearing-reading  test 
and  the  visibility  of  the  word-cards.  These  scores  were  not 
used,  however. 
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Of  the  217  children,  110  were  in  the  four  3rd  grades 
and  107  in  the  four  4th  grades,  (averaging  almost  30  pupils  in 
each.)  In  all  there  were  97  hoys  and  120  girls.  Their 
chronological  ages  ranged  from  7 - 5 to  10  - 3 in  Grade  Three 
and  from  8 - 2 to  11  - 5 in  Grade  IV.  Their  mental  ages  ranged 
from  7 - 7 to  12  - 0 in  Grade  Three  and  from  8 - 5 to  13  - 7 
in  Grade  Pour. 

Materials 

Test  booklets 

Typed  stories  clipped  together  as  a booklet 
Large  cards,  each  with  a single  word  printed  on 
Large  cards,  each  with  a question  printed  on 
Bookmarks 

Watch  with  minute  hand 
Manual  of  directions 
Description  of  Tests 

DTJFuRSLL-  STILL  I VAST  READING  CAPACITY  TEST  (HEARING  COMPREHENSION). 
Intermediate  Test:  Form  A.  For  Grades  Three  - Six. 

Thi3  test  is  a group  test  which  measures  hearing 
comprehension  and  is  divided  into  two  sub-tests: 

Test  Is  Word  Meaning 

There  are  70  stimulus-words  tested  by  112  pictures 
put  into  fourteen  groups.  Each  group  consists  of  eight 
pictures.  The  child  finds  five  out  of  these  eight  pictures 
that  correspond  with  the  five  stimulus-words  pronounced  by 
the  examiner  for  that  group.  He  writes  down  the  number  of 


. 
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the  correct  picture  each  time  a word  is  pronounced.  The  words 
are  graded  in  difficulty. 

Test  2;  Paragraph  Meaning 

This  test  consists  of  12  paragraphs  or  stories  which 
are  tested  hy  180  pictures.  Each  paragraph  group  consists  of 
15  pictures.  The  examiner  reads  a paragraph  and  then  asks  5 
questions.  Each  question  has  a multiple-choice  answer  of  3 
pictures.  The  child  writes  down  the  number  of  the  correct 
picture  each  time  a question  is  asked. 

A sample  of  the  test  booklet  appears  in  the  Appendix. 

REAPING  TEST  based  on  the  Durrell-Sullivan  Capacity  Test 

For  the  word  meaning  test,  the  same  stimulus-words  as 
in  the  Capacity  Test  had  been  printed  with  pen  and  ink  each  on// 
a separate  piece  of  stiff  white  paper  5 inches  by  13  inches.  The 
letters  were  1 5/8  inches  high,  the  body  of  the  letter  being 
only  1 l/8  inches  high.  They  were  spaced  2/3  of  an  inch  apart. 

For  the  paragraph  meaning  test,  the  6 even-numbered 
paragraphs  of  the  12  paragraphs  are  typed  with  double- spacing 
on  &J-  by  11  inch  paper  and  clipped  together  into  a booklet 
for  the  child  to  read  when  indicated,  and  the  6 odd-numbered 
paragraphs  are  typed  into  another  booklet.  Both  paragraph 
booklets  appear  in  the  Appendix. 

The  questions  for  each  paragraph  were  put  on  sep- 
arate 9 inch  by  24  inch  cards  in  the  same  manner  as  the  words. 
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The  words  were  spaced  % of  an  inch  apart  and  the  lines  -J-  an 
inch.  The  longer  questions  sometimes  took  three  lines. 

The  size  of  lettering  and  of  cards  was  arbitrary. 
Samples  of  the  word  cards  and  question  cards  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

Method  of  Presentation 

The  chance-half  method  was  used  with  the  Durrell- 
Sullivan  Capacity  Test,  i.e.,  one-half  of  the  test  was  given 
as  a hearing  comprehension  test  and  the  other  half  as  a reading 
test  by  alternating  the  hearing  with  the  reading.  This  was  to 
eliminate  practice  effects  that  might  have  resulted  if  the 
test  had  been  given  all  as  reading  at  one  time  and  later  the 
same  thing  all  as  hearing. 

In  the  word-meaning  test,  the  first  two  words  are 
used  as  practice:  the  examiner  pronounces  the  first  word  and 

the  child  finds  the  most  suitable  one  of  the  pictures  in  the 
stated  group  and  writes  down  the  number.  The  examiner  checks 
the  answer,  and  the  same  is  done  with  the  second  word.  Then 
the  true  testing  begins:  the  examiner  pronounces  word  Ho.  3 

("catch”),  and  the  children  write  down  the  appropriate  ans- 
wer-number. 


Pupils  in  Grade  Three  are  allowed  seven  seconds  to 
write  the  answer  and  those  in  Grade  Pour,  five  seconds. 

Then  the  examiner  holds  up  a card  with  word  Ho.  4 
("alike")  for  three  seconds  while  the  children  are  asked  to 
read  it  silently  and  write  the  number  of  the  picture  that 
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corresponds.  Next  word  No.  5 ("under")  is  pronounced  for  the 
children,  and  so  forth.  All  the  odd-numbered  words  are  present- 
ed this  way,  and  all  the  even-numbered  words  are  presented  like 
No.  4,  and  they  are  given  in  this  alternating  manner. 

Grade  Three  has  only  60  words,  while  Grade  Four  has 
all  70.  Each  correct  word  is  scored  as  1. 

In  the  paragraph-meaning  test,  the  examiner  reads 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  designated  time  and  asks  the  first 
two  questions  for  practice,  checking  on  the  answer -numbers. 

The  method  employed  is  that  of  the  child  numbering  the  appro- 
priate picture  as  in  the  word  test. 

Again  punils  in  Grade  Three  are  allowed  7 seconds  to 
write  the  answer  and  those  in  Grade  Four,  5 seconds  before  the 
next  question  is  asked. 

Then  the  children  read  Story  II  silently  in  their 
typed  booklets  injthe  designated  time.  They  are  told  to  close 
their  stories  and  open  to  the  bookmark  in  their  test  booklets 
and  write  the  answer-number  to  the  questions  that  will  be 
presented.  The  examiner  then  holds  up  a card  with  the  first 
of  the  five  questions  of  the  story  on  it,  and  the  pupils  read 
it  to^thems  elves . They  are  allowed  only  a few  more  seconds 
to  read  it  than  it  would  take  an  average  adult. 

Next,  Story  III  is  read  to  the  children,  and  so  forth. 
All  odd-numbered  stories  are  presented  like  this,  and  all  even- 
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numbered  stories  like  Story  II,  and  they  are  given  in  this 
alternating  fashion. 

Grade  Three  has  only  10  stories,  while  Grade  Pour  has 
all  12.  Each  correct  question  is  scored  as  1.  A Grade  Three 
child  could  make  a score  of  50,  and  a Grade  Pour  child,  60. 
Scoring  on  hoth  the  word-meaning  and  paragraph -meaning  tests 
was  done  "by  a scoring  key. 

Words  and  questions  read  to  the  children  may  he  re- 
peated if  not  heard  the  first  time;  hut  material  shown  to  the 
children  for  their  silent  reading  may  not  he  shown  again  after 
the  first  presentation. 

The  children  may  not  refer  to  the  pictures  while  a 
story  is  being  read  to  them  nor  while  they  are  reading  a 
story.  Likewise  they  may  not  refer  to  the  story  they  read 
while  checking  the  pictures. 

Two  other  3rd  grades  and  two  other  4th  grades  also 
tested  did  .iust  the  reverse:  they  heard  the  even-numbered  items 

and  read  the  odd-numbered  items,  the  appropriate  method  of 
presentation  being  applied  with  this  change. 

This  reversal  was  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  differ- 
ent values  for  each  set  of  words  because  the  difference  would 
disappear  when/the  scores  were  taken  all  together. 

Puller  directions  for  administering  the  test  are  in 


the  Direction  Sheet  in  the  Appendix;  one  sheet  is  for  those 
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cases  where  the  children  read  the  even -numbered  items,  and 
the  other  is  for  when  the  children  are  to  read  the  odd -numbered 
items.  Notations  of  changes  have  been  made  inside. 

It  takes  50  - 55  minutes  to  give  inprade  Three,  and 
45  minutes  in  Grade  Pour, 
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CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

The  data  was  analyzed  to  determine  the  relation  of: 

1.  Hearing  comprehension  to  reading  comprehension 
in  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

2.  Vocabulary  to  paragraphs  (wording  context). 

3.  Hearing  comprehension  to  reading  comprehension 
on  different  mental  age  levels. 

4.  Hearing  comprehension  to  reading  comprehension 
among  boys  and  girls. 

Tables  I-III  show  the  results  in  Grade  III,  while  Tables 
IV-VI  show  the  results  in  Grade  IV,  Table  VII  compares  Grades 
III  and  IV.  Tables  VIII  and  IX  show  the  mental  age  results, 
and  Tables  X and  XI  give  the  sex  differences.  Finally  Table 
XII  is  a comparison  with  the  Durrell-Sullivan  Survey  Data. 
Tables  XIII  and  XIV  compare  the  sensitivity  of  the  Hearing  and 
Reading  Comprehension  Tests  between  grade  levels. 
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T^BLE  I 

Comparison  of  Hearing  Comprehension  with  Reading 
Comprehension  - Grade  III 
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Total  score 


|'IUmber  ; Mean 


S.D. 

M 


Diff , 


S.D. 

Diff. 


Critical 

Ratio 


Hearing 

Comprehension  110 


27.53 


t.71 


Reading 

Comprehension  110 


22.93 


- .82 


4.59 


.82 


5.6 


The  mean  score  of  hearing  comprehension  in  Grade 
III  was  27.52  as  compared  with  22.93  for  reading  comprehension, 
the  difference  between  the  means  being  4.59  in  favor  of  hearing. 

The  critical  ratio  was  5.6,  this  difference  being 
statistically  significant. 
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TABLE  II 

Comparison  of  Hearing  Comprehension  with  Reading 
Comprehension  - Grade  III 


Vocabulary 

N 

umber 

Mean 

S.D. 

M 

Diff . 
M 

S.D. 

Diff. 

Critical 

Ratio 

- 

Hearing 

Comprehension 

110 

14.06 

t.38 

2.70 

.57 

4.7 

Reading 

Comprehension 

110 

11.36 

- .43 

The  mean  score  of  hearing  comprehension  for  vocab- 
ulary in  Grade  III  was  14.06  as  compared  with  11.36  for  reading 
comprehension,  the  difference  being  2.70  in  favor  of  hearing. 

The  critical  ratio  was  4.7  which  is  statistically 
significant. 
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TABLE  III 

Comparison  of  Hearing  Comprehension  with  Reading 
Comprehension  - Grade  III 
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Paragraphs 


• 

Ho . 

Mean 

S.D. 

M 

Diff . 
M 

S.D. 

Diff. 

Critical 

Ratio 

Hearing 

Comprehension 

110 

13.71 

-.38 

2.04 

.56 

3.6 

Reading 

Comprehension 

110 

11.67 

i+ 

• 

o 

The  mean  score  of  hearing  cowpr ehension  for 
paragraphs  in  Grade  III  was  13.71  as  compared  to  11.67  for 
reading  comprehension.  The  difference  was  2.04  in  favor  of 

r 

hearing , 

The  critical  ratio  of  3.6  was  statistically 
significant . 
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TABLE  IV 

Comparison  of  Hearing  Comprehension  with  Heading 
Comprehension  - Grade  IV 

r 

Total  Score 

Ho.  Mean  S.D.  ' Diff.  S.D.  1 Critical 

M M Diff.  Ratio 

t— — - — ...  . . _ . 

Hearing 

Comprehension  107  40.39  -.77 

_ P — . -■  ■■  — J X.C'J.  o . c, 

Reading 

Comprehension,  107  36.46  "t.94 

— * 1 1 

In  Grade  IV  the  mean  score  for  hearing  comprehension 
was  40.39,  while  that  for  reading  comprehension  was  36.46, 

The  difference  between  the  means  was  3.93  in  favor  of  hearing. 

ihe  critical  ratio  was  3.2,  this  difference  being 
statistically  significant. 
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TABLE  V 


Comparison  of  Hearing  Comprehension  with  Reading 
Comprehension  - Grade  IV 


Vocabulary 


No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

M 

Biff. 

M 

S.B. 

Biff. 

Critical 

Ratio 

Hearing 
Comm*  ehension 

107 

22.14 

1 .+ 

1 • 



2.54 

.74 

3.4 

Read.ing 
Compr ehension 

107 

o 1 

^ I 
S i 

-.60 

The  mean  score  for  hearing  comprehension  in 
Grade  IV  in  vocabulary  was  22.14  as  compared  with  19.60  for 
reading  comprehension.  The  difference  between  the  two  means 
was  2.54  in  favor  of  hearing  comprehension. 

The  critical  ratio  was  3.4,  this  difference  being 
statistically  significant. 
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TABLE  VI 

Comparison  of  Hearing  Comprehension  with  Heading 
Comprehension  - Grade  IV 


1 

Paragraphs 

■ 1-  »•  r — to  •• 

i 

Ho. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Iff 

Diff. 

11 

S.D. 

Diff. 

Critical 
Rat  i o 

Hearing 

Comprehension 

107 

18.34 

-.41 

1 

1 

.63 



2.6 

Heading 

Comprehension 

107 

H ! 

cr>  i 

1 • 

1 5 

i ; 

r.44 

The  mean  score  for  hearing  comprehension  in  Grade 
IV  was  18.34  as  compared  with  16.73  for  reading  comprehension. 
The  difference  was  only  1.61  in  favor  of  hearing.  The  hearing 
and  reading  seemed  alsmot  the  same. 

The  critical  ratio  was  not  statistically 
significant,  being  2.6. 
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TABLE  VII 


Comparison  of  Grades  III  and  IV 


Difference  Between 
and  Reading 

Hearing  Comprehension 
Comprehension 

poT^ 

Diff.  M 
in  H.C.&  R.C . 

S.D. 

M 

Diff. 

S.D. 

Diff. 

Critical 

Ratio 

Grade  III 

110 

4.59 

■t*  .82 

.66 

1 

1.46 

.45 



Grade  IV 

107 

to 

cr> 

• 

"£*1.21 

The  difference  Between  the  means  of  hearing  com- 
prehension and  reading  comprehension  for  Grade  III  is  4.59, 
very  close  to  that  of  3.93  for  Grade  IV. 

The  critical  ratio  of  .45  is  not  statistically 


significant 
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TABLE  VIII 

Comparison  of  High  Mental  Ages  T-Tith 
Low  Mental  Ages 

r 


Hearing  Comprehension 


rHo. 

Mean 

w 

rSiffT 

M 

S.D.  1 Critical 

Biff.  Ratio 

Below  9-6 

49 

26.59 

-1.23 

12.69 

1.64 

____ 

7.7 

Above  10-6 

68 

39.07 

-1.08 

_ __  i 

The  mean  score  for  hearing  comprehension  for 
children  with  mental  ages  "below  9-6  was  26.59  as  compared  to 
39.07  for  those  with  mental  ages  above  10-6,  the  difference 
"between  the  means  "being  12.69  in  favor  of  the  higher  mental 
ages . 

The  critical  ratio  of  7.7  is  statistically 
significant. 
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TABLE  IX 


Comparison  of  High  Mental  Ages  Tith 
Low  Mental  Ages 


Heading  Comprehension 

- . 

r.  i 

1 o 

L*  J 

Mean 

S.D.  1 
M 

Diff . 
M 

S.D. 

Diff. 

Critical 

Hatio 

Below  9-6 

49 

22.66 

-1.3 

13.93 

1.77 

7.9 

Above  10-6 

68 

36.59 

i 

it 

H 

• 

TO 

The  mean  score  for  reading  comprehension  for 
children  with  mental  ages  below  9-6  was  22.66  as  compared 
to  36.59  for  those  with  mental  ages  above  10-6.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  means  was  13.93  in  favor  of  the  higher 
mental  ages. 

The  critical  ratio  was  7.9,  this  difference  being 
statistically  significant. 
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Comparison  of  Boys  with  Girls  in  Hearing 
Comprehension 


Hearing  Comprehension 

1 

• 

1 O 



Mean 

S.D. 

M 

Diff. 

M 

S.D. 

Biff. 

Critical 

Ratio 

Boys 

97 

35.11 

“tl 

. 2.46 

1.35 

1.1 

Girls 

120 

32.65 

- .9 

The  mean  score  for  hearing  comprehension  for  hoj^s 
was  35.11  as  compared  to  32.65  for  girls,  the  difference 
"between  the  means  being  only  2.46  in  favor  of  the  hoys. 

The  hoys  and  girls  seemed  almost  equal  in  hearing. 

The  critical  ratio  was  1.1  which  is  not  statistically 
significant. 


TABLE  XI 

Comparison  of  Boys  with  Girls  in  Reading 
Compr ehension 


The  mem  3core  for  reading  comprehension  for  hoys 
was  35.35  as  compared  to  29.86  for  girls.  The  difference 
between  the  means  being  5.49  in  fayor  of  the  boys. 

The  critical  ratio  was  5.2,  this  difference  being 
statistically  significant. 
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TABLE  XII 

Scatter  of  Hearing  Comprehension  versus  Reading  Com- 
prehension as  Compared  to  Durrell- 
Sullivan  Survey  Date 


Reading  Comprehension 
Hearing  Coim 

in  Advance  or  Below 
Drehension 

! 

,4 

Ho. 

| 

2 yrs . 

1 yr. 

Within 
1 yr* 

-1  yr. 

r" 

-2  yrs. 

Durrell-Sullivan  6364 

2% 

13% 

66% 

14% 

3% 

Present  Study  217 

3%  ^ 

6% 

55% 



25% 

12% 

Durrell  and  Sullivan  found  that  2 % of  the  children 
had  reading  comprehension  two  years  in  advance  of  hearing  com- 
prehension as  compared  to  3%  in  the  present  study.  They  found 
13%  to  be  1 year  in  advance  as  compared  to  only  6%  in  the 
present  study. 

There  were  66%  of  the  children  in  the  Durrell- 
Sullivan  survey  with  reading  comprehension  within  1 year  of 
their  hearing  comprehension,  and  55%  in  this  study. 

Durrell  and  Sullivan  .found  that  14%  of  the  children 
had  reading  comprehension  1 year  below  their  hearing  com- 
prehension as  compared  to  25%  in  the  present  study.  They 
found  3%  with  reading  comprehension  2 years  below  their 
hearing  comprehension  as  compared  to  12%  in  this  study. 


. 
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TABLE  XII  (Cont.) 


The  percentage  of  children  with  reading  comprehension 
1 or  2 years  and  more  "below  their  hearing  comprehension  is 
greater  in  the  present  study  than  in  the  Durrell-Sullivan 
survey. 


i 
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TABLE  XIII 


Differences  of  Mean  Hearing  Comprehension  Scores 
between  Grades  III  and  IV 


Hearing  Comprehension 


1. 

£ 

Mean 

1 

Grade  III 

110 

27.52 

-.71 

Grade  IV 

107 

40 . 39 

- . 77 

M 


12.87  1.1 

1 [ 


S.D.  I Critical 
Diff.  Ratio 


11.7 


The  mean  score  for  hearing  comprehension  in  Grade 
III  was  27.52  as  compared  to  40.39  for  Grade  IV,  the  difference 
between  the  two  means  being  12.87  in  favor  of  Grade  IV. 

The  critical  ratio  was  11.7,  which  is  statistically 
significant. 

This  inai cates  that  the  test  of  hearing  comprehension 
remains  a sensitive  test  despite  its  being  shortened  by  half. 
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TABLE  XI V ' 

Dirrerences  of  Mean  Reading  Comprehension  Scores 
"between  Grades  III  and  IV 


Reading  Comprehension 

ITo . 

Mean 

S.D . 

M 

Diff . 

M 

S.D. 

Diff. 

Critical 
Rat  i o 

Irade  III 

110 

22.93 

*.82 

13.53 

1.3 

10.4 

Irade  IV 

107 

36.46 

*.94 

The  mean  score  for  hearing  comprehension  in  Grade 
III  was  22.93,  and  that  for  Grade  IV  was  36.46,  the  difference 
between  the  means  being  13.53  in  favor  of  Grade  IV. 

The  critical  ratio  was  10.4,  the  difference  being 
stati sti cally  significant.  This  indicates  that  the  tesu  of 
reading  comprehension  is  sensitive  despite  its  being  short. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  find  out  the  rela 


tion  "between  the  ability  to  understand  words  read  and  the 
ability  to  understand  words  heard. 


ing  test  was  built  from,  and  used  with  the  Durrell-Sulliwan 
Reading  Capacity  Test,  The  tests  were  given  in  the  third  week 
of  March  1941  to  217  children  in  Grades  III  and  IV. 


1.  Children  in  Grade  III  had  better  hearing  comprehension 

- than  reading  comprehension,  the  critical  ratio  being  5.6, 

2.  Children  in  Grade  IV  also  had  better  hearing  comprehension 

than  reading  comprehension,  the  critical  ratio  being  3.2. 

3.  In  Grade  III,  the  hearing  comprehension  was  better  than 

reading  comprehension  in  both  vocabulary  and  paragraph- 
meaning.  It  was  only  slightly  higher  in  vocabulary  than 
paragraph-meaning,  the  difference  between  the  hearing 
and  reading  comprehension  means  for  vocabulary  being  2.70, 
and  that  for  paragraphs  being  2.04. 

4.  In  Grade  IV,  the  hearing  comprehension  was  better  than 
reading  compr ehensior^ln  both  vocabulary  and  paragraph- 
meaning.  It  was  better  even  in  vocabulary  than  in  para- 


To put  these  two  abilities  o single  scale,  a read 


The  conclusions  from  the  testing  were 


graphs,  the  difference  between  the  hearing  and  reading 
comprehension  means  in  vocabulary  being  2.54,  and  that 
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for  paragraph-meaning  “being  only  1.61, 

This  showed  that  the  reading  comprehension  of  para- 
graphs was  “beginning  to  attain  the  level  of  the  hearing  com- 
prehension of  paragraphs.  Reading  comprehensi on  of  vocabu- 
lary, however,  is  in  advance  of  the  reading  comprehension  of 
paragraphs,  though  it  does  not  show  the  same  gain  upon  hearing 
comprehension  of  vocabulary  that  reading  comprehension  of 
paragraphs  does  to  hearing  comprehension  of  paragraphs. 

5.  The  difference  was  somewhat  less  between  hearing  com- 
prehension and  reading  comprehension  in  Grade  IV  than  in 
Grade  III,  though  still  in  favor  of  hearing.  This  showed 
that  reading  comprehension  in  general  was  beginning  to 
catch  up  to  hearing  comprehension,  though  the  critical 
ratio  of  .45  was  not  statistically  significant, 

6.  Those  children  with  higher  mental  ages  were  superior  to 
those  with  lower  mental  ages  in  both  hearing  and  reading 
comprehension,  the  critical  ratio  for  hearing  being  7.74, 
and  that  for  reading  comprehension  7.07.  These  were 
significant  ratios. 

7.  The  boys  were  superior  to  the  girls  in  both  hearing  com- 
prehension and  reading  comprehension.  The  critical  ratio 
of  1.1  for  hearing  was  statistically  insignificant,  but 
that  of  5.2  for  reading  was  significant,  showing  that  the 
boys  are  even  more  superior  in  reading.  There  were  too 
few  children  tested  to  draw  any  final  conclusions  in  this. 
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8.  The  present  study  showed  9 % of  the  children  tested  had 
reading  comprehension  1 to  2 years  in  advance  of  their  hear- 
ing comprehension  as  compared  to  15/7  of  the  cases  tested 

"by  Durr  ell  and  Sullivan.  Of  the  children  in  the  present 
study,  37^  had  a reading  comprehension  1 to  2 years  be- 
low that  of  their  hearing  comprehension  as  compared  to 
only  17^  in  the  Durrell-Sullivan  survey. 

9.  The  marked  superiority  of  Grade  IV Grade  III  in  both 
the  hearing  comprehension  test  and  in  the  reading  com- 
prehension test  showed  the  sensitivity  of  the  tests,  the 
difference  between  the  means  in  the  hearing  test  being 
12.87  and  that  in  the  reading  test  13.53.  This  indi- 
cated that  the  hearing  test  remained  sensitive  despite 
its  being  shortened  by  half. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

1.  Try  tests  on  more  children. 

2.  Try  tests  on  children  from  a different  population. 

3.  Try  tests  on  children  in  Grades  II  and  V. 

4.  Give  the  reading  part  of  the  test  and  a standard  reading 
test  and  compare  both  results  with  reading  ages  on  the 


standard  test. 
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I)  URRELL-SULLIFAN 

READING  CAPACITY  AND  AC  HIE  FE  ME  NT  TESTS 


READING  CAPACITY  TEST 


By  Donald  D.  Durrell 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Educational  Clinic 
Boston  University 

and  Helen  Blair  Sullivan 

Associate  Director  of  the  Educational  Clinic 
Boston  University 


Inter. 

Capacity 


INTERMEDIATE  TEST:  FORM  A 

For  Grades  3 to  6 


Name Grade 

Age When  is  your  next  birthday? 


Name  of  school City 


Teacher 


Boy  or  girl 

How  old  will  you  be  then  ?.  . 
Date 


Test 

Score 

Grade 

Equiva- 

lent 

Age 

Equiva- 

lent 

1.  Word  Meaning 

2.  Paragraph  Meaning 

Total 

Patent  No.  1,586,628 
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KIP”  This  test  is  copyrighted.  The  reproduction  of  any  part  of  it  by  mimeograph,  hectograph,  or  in  any  other 
way,  whether  the  reproductions  are  sold  or  are  furnished  free  for  use,  is  a violation  of  the  copyright  law. 
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TEST  1.  WORD  MEANING 
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Durrcll-Sullivan  : Read.  Capacity  : Inter.  A 


X 


[ 4 1 


Durrcll-Sullivan  : Read.  Capacity  : Inter.  A 


XIII 


[ 5 ] 


Score.  . . . 


burrel!  Sullivan  : Read.  Capacity  : Infer.  A 


TEST  2.  PARAGRAPH  MEANING 


) 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


Durrcll-Sullivan  : Read.  Capacity  : Inter.  A 


Durrell-Sullivan  : Read.  Capacity  : Inter.  A 


IX 


( 


STORY  I 


Sandy,  a cunning  little  brown  bear,  was  left 
alone  when  a hunter  shot  his  mother.  vThen  night 
cane,  Sandy  was  very  lonesonc,  Sone  other 
hunters,  coning  along,  found  the  little  cub 
crying  because  he  was  so  cold  and  hungry.  They 
put  him  in  a crate  and  shipped  him  on  the  train 
to  the  park.  The  keener  at  the  park  saved 
Sandy's  life  by  feeding  him  milk.  All  the 
children  who  came  to  the  park  loved  to  feed  the 
merry  little  brown  bear.  This  made  Sandy  very 


happy  in  his  new  homo. 
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Jack  Norton  had  his  nose  pressed  against  the  store  window,  admiring 
the  fine  shoe  skates  within.  He  wanted  those  skates  very  much,  hut  they 
• ost  two  dollars  and  he  head  no  money.  Suddenly  he  noticed  a forlorn 
puppy  who  was  whining  near  him.  When  he  looked  more  closely,  he  found 
that  it  was  Skippy,  the  Simpsons*  dog,  who  was  resorted  lost.  Jack 
remembered  that  there  was  a reward  offered  for  the  do  . This  gave  Jack 
an  idea.  He  spoke  to  the  dog,  held  him  close,  and  -started  toward  the 
Simpson  home.  Surely  the  Simpsons  would  pay  two  dollars  to  ret  their  dog 
hack.  Then  he  could  buy  the  skates.  He  was  so  anxious  zo  get  his  reward 
that  he  decided  to  take  a short  cut  across  the  frozen  pond.  As  he 
hurried  along,  thinking  of  the  skates,  the  ice  cracked  beneath  him  and 
soon  he  was  strug- ling  frantically  in  the  water.  As  he  went  down,  he 
heard  someone  calling  his  name.  Soon  he  saw  a rope  h an  gin.  beside  him. 
He  seized  it  in  his  freezing  hands.  Slowly  he  was  dragged  to  safety. 
When  he  recovered  from  his  fright,  he  saw  that  it  was  Tom  Bolton  who  had 
saved  him.  Jack  was  gra.teful  and  said  that  Tom  deserved  a reward.  Ton 
declared  that  he  would  not  accept  any  reward  for  simply  doing  the  right 
thing.  Jack  thanked  Tom  heartily,  resolving  inwardly  to  return  the  dog, 
refuse  the  reward,  and  earn  the  money  for  his  skates . 


Ill 
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V 


School  was  over  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  were  coming 
out  of  the  building.  Billy,  the  seventh- grade  boy  who  was 
the  Junior  Traffic  Officer,  was  directing  the  cars  just  as 
the  big  policeman  does.  Whenever  there  was  a lull  in  traffic 
he  would  hold  up  his  hand,  motion  the  cars  to  stop,  a.nd 
beckon  the  children  to  cross  the  street.  All  the  children 
obeyed  him  with  one  exception.  A little  first-grade  boy 
named  Bobby  disobeyed  Billy’s  signal  and  dashed  directly 
into  the  road.  An  approaching  car  v^as  speeding  so  fast  that 
an  accident  seemed  unavoidable.  Only  the  fact  that  the 
driver  had  extremely  good  brakes  and  applied  them  instantly 
prevented  a serious  casualty.  Bobby  barely  escaped  although 
he  was  b' dly  frightened  boy.  Billy  rebuked  Bobby  severely, 
and  warned  him  never  to  be  so  disobedient  a.gain,  as  such 
carelessness  might  he.ve  had  unfortunate  consequences. 
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VII 


As  Jerry  was  walking  leisurely  to  school  and  speculating 
on  what  kind  of  automobile  he  would  purchase  if  he  could 
afford  it,  he  was  surprised  to  notice  smoke  rising  from  the 
roof  of  an  empty  factory  ne? r by.  Nobody  was  about,  and  he 
knew  it  would  soon  be  too  late  t©  check  the  flames.  He  saw 
that  he  must  obtain  assistance  at  once.  Without  asking 
advice  of  anyone  he  raced  up  the  hill  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  called  the  fire  department  as  he  had  been  taught  to  do. 
Soon  there  cane  the  clang  of  bells,  the  clatter  of  the  heavy 
trucks,  and  the  shouts  of  the  rapialy  gathering  crowd.  Jerry 
remained  to  peint  the  way  to  the  fire  chief,  all  thoughts  of 
school  vanishing  from  his  mind,  and  he  watched  until  the 
fire  was  comoletely  under  control.  The  damage  to  the  factory 
was  great,  but  the  men  got  the  fire  under  control  before  the 
building  was  completely  destroyed.  The  fire  chief  compli- 
mented Jerry  on  his  prompt  action.  The  knowledge  that  he  had 
saved  a great  deal  of  property  made  Jerry  very  glad,  even 
though  he  wondered  what  the  principal  would  say  when  he 


entered  school  so  late. 


IX 


) 


The  ’’Yankee"  was  returnin'  from  an  extended  cruise  on  the 
Grand  Banks  with  her  hold  filled  to  capacity  with  gleaming 
fish.  The  crew,  rejoicing  over  their  return  home,  were 
unaware  that  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  collision  with 
an  obstacle  concealed  behind  the  fog.  Suddenly  the  boat  gave 


a tremendous 

lurch 

, and  terror  and  confusion 

reigned  as 

the 

waters  rushed  in 

on  all 

sides.  Information  ©f 

the  i r 

predicament 

was 

quickly 

sent  out  to 

ships  in 

many 

directions , 

but 

all  were 

too  far  removed  to  offer 

any 

assistance . 

The 

captain 

commended  the 

cvevj  to 

save 

themselves , 

just 

as  the 

half -sub me  r ge  a 

"Yankee" 

was 

shattered.  All  the  crew  succeeded  in  getting  safely  r way, 
but  the  captain  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  icy  waters. 
When  the  survivors  were  found,  after  being  tossed  about  all 
night  on  the  heavy  sea,  the  rescuers  hunted  the  waters  in 
vain  for  signs  of  the  captain,  whose  level  he’ d and  heroic 
efforts  had  saved  the  lives  of  the  other  men. 
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XI 


sThile  electricity  i«  a useful  servsnt  when  properly  controlled,  it 
may  also  he  the  source  of  many  fetal  accidents*  Although  rrny  people 
live  in  constant  fear  of  lightning,  the  danger  from  such  electrical 
force  is  really  much  less  than  the  risk  involved  in  the  careless  use  of 
common  electrical  appliances  in  the  home,  While  there  are  many  pre- 
cautions that  should  "be  observed  in  an  electrical  storm,  a person  is 
reasonably  safe  in  the  shelter  of  a dwelling  house.  Objects  which 
project  into  the  air,  forming  the  highest  point  in  the  vicinity,  ere 
more  likely  to  be  struck.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  ovoid  being  in 
open  boats  or  in  unprotected  places  during  a storm.  However,  the  dangers 
from  lightning  are  of  much  less  importance  than  from  charged  wires  on 
which  the  insulation  has  worn  too  thin  or  has  become  broken  in  spots. 
Poorly  insulated  wires  attached  to  flatirons,  toasters,  radios,  or 
curling  irons  are  often  responsible  for  accidents.  Some  wires,  such  as 
trolley  wires  for  streetcars,  cannot  be  insula  ted,  since  the  power  is 
obt.ained  b'*  direct  contact.  Any  exposed  wire  through  which  a heavy 
current  is  passing  is  very  dangerous,  and  it  is  wise  to  notify  the 
police  or  the  proper  authorities  when  such  a wire  is  discoverdd  within 
the  reach  of  passers-by.  If  it  is  necessary  in  emergencies  to  handle  a 
cho.rged  wire,  the  hands  should  be  protected  by  an  rde  :uate  non- 
conductor, A rubber  overshoe  or  a dry  wooden  pole  nay  be  used  for 
pushing  charged  wires  away.  It  is  best,  however,  to  leave  suspicious- 
looking  wires  alone. 
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READING  CAPACITY  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

READING  CAPACITY  TEST 

INTERMEDIATE  TEST:  FORM  A 

For  Grades  3 to  6 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTERING  AND  SCORING 


Description  of  the  Tests 

The  Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  and 
Achievement  Tests  are  published  separately,  and  in 
an  Intermediate  and  an  Advanced  form. 

Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  Test  (Hearing 
Comprehension).  Intermediate,  for  Grades  3-6  ; Ad- 
vanced, for  Grades  7-9. 1 

This  test  measures  comprehension  of  spoken  lan- 
guage and  is  composed  of  two  sub-tests  described  below. 

Testl.  Word  Meaning.  The  hearing  vocabulary  is 
measured  by  having  the  child  find  pictures  which 
illustrate  the  words  pronounced  by  the  ex- 
aminer. The  test  consists  of  seventy  words 
which  are  tested  by  fourteen  groups  of  pictures. 

Test  2.  Paragraph  Meaning.  This  test  consists  of 
twelve  paragraphs  graded  in  difficulty,  each  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  a group  of  pictures 
illustrative  of  possible  phases  of  the  story. 
Each  paragraph  is  read  aloud  to  the  child,  after 
which  five  questions  are  asked,  which,  if  an- 

' swered  correctly,  will  demonstrate  the  child’s 
understanding  of  the  paragraph  read.  The 
child  indicates  his  responses  to  the  questions 
by  marking  the  number  of  the  picture  which 
illustrates  the  answer  to  each  question. 

(For  further  information  concerning  the  construction 
and  standardization  of  these  tests  see  the  Manual 
for  the  Reading  Capacity  and  Achievement  Tests.) 

Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Achievement  Test.  In- 
termediate, for  Grades  3-6  ; Advanced,  for  Grades  7-9. 1 

This  test  consists  of  four  tests,2  as  follows  : 

Test  1.  Word  Meaning. 

Test  2.  Paragraph  Meaning. 

Test  3.  Spelling. 

Test  4.  Written  Recall. 

1 In  preparation. 

2 For  a more  extensive  description  of  these  tests  see  the  Directions  for 
Administering  and  Scoring  the  Reading  Achievement  Test  or  the  Manual 
for  the  Reading  Capacity  and  Achievement  Tests. 


The  testing  situation.  The  test  should  be  given 
in  a room  where  a quiet  atmosphere  prevails  both 
within  and  without.  It  should  be  administered  as 
though  it  were  an  interesting  lesson,  with  no  pre- 
liminary counsel  by  the  teacher  or  the  examiner. 

The  examiner.  To  obtain  reliable  results,  the 
examiner  should  be  entirely  familiar  with  the  Manual 
before  administering  any  of  the  tests.  The  wording 
of  the  directions  has  been  worked  out  with  care  and 
the  pefson  administering  the  test  should  follow  instruc- 
tions exactly.  It  is  intended  that  the  directions  shall 
be  precise  enough  so  that  all  children  will  understand 
exactly  what  they  are  to  do.  However,  instructions 
may  be  repeated  if  circumstances  seem  to  make  this 
necessary. 

Directions  for  Administering  the 
Reading  Capacity  Test 

The  examiner  should  enunciate  clearly  and  speak 
in  a moderate  tone.  He  should  read  slowly  enough  so 
that  all  pupils  will  comprehend  easily,  but  not  so 
slowly  as  to  produce  lack  of  interest.  The  speech  of 
the  examiner  is  particularly  important  in  the  Para- 
graph Meaning  Test,  and  this  test  should  not  be 
given  by  a person  whose  speech  is  markedly  different 
from  the  speech  common  to  the  community.  The 
examiner  should  practice  reading  the  tests  so  that 
difficulties  in  pronunciation  and  phrasing  will  not 
arise  during  the  reading. 

The  tests  of  the  Reading  Capacity  Test  are  not 
timed,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  since  the 
materials  are  read  by  the  examiner.  However,  the 
following  table  gives  the  approximate  time  needed  to 
read  the  materials  at  each  of  the  grade  levels.  The 
approximate  reading  time  also  precedes  each  of  the 
paragraphs,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  examiner 
to  go  through  the  process  of  administering  the  test 
prior  to  giving  it  in  the  classroom,  to  determine  to  what 
extent  he  naturally  adheres  to  these  time  limits.  If 
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Durr  ell- Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  Test 
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there  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  depart  noticeably  from 
these  time  limits,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  speed 
up  or  slow  down  the  rate  of  reading,  to  bring  it  more 
in  accord  with  the  stated  limits. 

Approximate  Time  in  Minutes  Required  to 
Administer  the  Reading  Capacity  Test 


Test 

Grade  3 

Grade  4 

Grade  5 

Grade  6 

I.  Word  Meaning 

15 

15 

15 

15 

II.  Paragraph  Meaning 

15 

20 

25 

25 

Total 

30 

35 

40 

40 

Filling  out  the  title  page.  Before  handing  out  the 

test  papers,  see  that  each  child  has  a pencil  and  that 

there  are  extra  pencils  available  in  the  room  in  case 

a child  breaks  his  lead.  When  the  test  booklets  have 

been  distributed  and  the  children  are  ready  to  take 

the  test,  say:  “This  book  contains  some  exercises 

for  you  to  do.  Do  not  write  on  it  or  open  it  until  I 

>C  the  nxercfte* 


Examiner,  holding  the  test  booklet  up,  points  to  the 
blank  spaces,  saying:  “Fill  in  these  blank  spaces  as 
quickly  as  you  can.  Remember  to  write  plainly.  On 
the  first  line,  where  it  says  ‘Name,’  write  your  name. 
After  the  word  ‘Age,’  put  how  old  you  are.  Fill  the 
other  spaces  in  the  same  way.”  Allow  a reasonable 
time  for  the  children  to  fill  in  the  remaining  spaces 
on  the  title  page.  Then  say  : “ Now,  listen  carefully 
and  do  just  as  I tell  you  to.  You  must  not  ask  ques- 
tions after  we  begin.  If  your  pencil  should  break, 
raise  your  hand  and  I will  give  you  another. 

“Now  open  your  booklet  to  page  2 and  fold  the 
page  back,  like  this.”  (The  examiner  should  demon- 
strate how  to  do  this.) 

TEST  1.  WORD  MEANING 

“ Look  carefully  at  the  pictures  on  this  page.  I am 
going  to  ask  you  to  do  something  with  these  pictures. 
This  is  Set  I.  Put  your  pencil  on  I.  One  goes  this 
way.”  (Examiner  runs  his  pencil  across  both  lines  of 
Set  I,  so  that  the  child  sees  all  the  pictures  in  the  set.) 
“There  are  eight  little  pictures  in  each  set.  The 
pictures  stand  for  words.  I am  going  to  call  some 
words  and  you  are  going  to  look  carefully  at  the  pic- 
tures and  find  them. 

“ Look  at  the  pictures  in  Set  I.  Which  picture  says 
‘rabbit’?  What  is  the  number  of  the  picture?” 

(The  children  will  say  6.) 

“All  right.  Put  the  6 in  this  little  box  beside  A.” 
(Examiner  demonstrates  on  his  copy.)  “Be  sure 
you  put  the  6 in  the  box  beside  A. 


(Examiner  O 


* 

V) 


“Now  put  your  finger  on  B in  Set  I.” 

demonstrates.) 

“B  says  ‘many.’  See  if  you  can  put  the  right 
number  beside  B.”  (Pause.) 

“Ready.  How  many  wrote  2 beside  B?  Two  is 
correct.  Now  see  if  everyone  can  put  the  correct 
number  beside  C.  C says ‘catch.’”  (Pause.)  “How 
many  put  8?  Eight  is  correct.  Be  sure  you  look  at 
all  the  little  pictures  in  the  set  before  you  put  down  ^ ^ 
your  number.”  £ x 

By  now  all  the. children  should  understand  the  pro-, 

'{au,  beJi*  -to  hatJ  eYerz  aft  her  ware*  ^ 
a :"N.o  iaj  look  ne^e  •*  C'e.jd 
X — usmg— 4he— Tame--  wo  rdmg^ — as  : 

D says  ‘alike;— — “E  says-  ‘under,’”  ete.  A word 


a 


8 


re. 


edu 

oCp,  J sec.  sa 
bentinue.  -a 


la 


Set  I y 

A.  rabbitOx^ 

A. 

Set  II 
cattle  . 
dark 

B. 

many 

B. 

C. 

catch 

C. 

city  v 

D. 

alike  Vr^ 

D. 

reach  ^ 

E. 

under 

E. 

long  ago 

A. 

Set  III 
insects  T 

A. 

Set  IV 
audience 

B. 

blast  ^ 

embrace  ^ 

B. 

mischievous 

C. 

C. 

village 

D. 

monument  j. 
damage 

D. 

mansion 

E. 

E. 

companion 

“ Now  turn  over  your  booklet  to  page  3.” 
ner  demonstrates.)  “Look  at  Set  V.” 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


4 


Set  VI 
A.  model 
banquet 
athlete 
balcony 
distress 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


Set  V 
family  T 
sign  . 
furious 
print 
company 

Set  VII 
A.  argue 
menu 
stout 
foliage 
erecting  f 

“Now  turn  over  the  page  to  page  4.” 
demonstrates.)  “Look  at  Set  IX.” 


(Exami- 


Set  VIII 
A.  plunge 
cultivate 
procession 
accuse 
stadium 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


(Examiner 


VJ 

K 

w 

A 


may  be  repeated  if  it  is  not  heard  by  the  child.  Allow 
7 seconds  for  pupils  in  Grade  3 to  write  the  number; 
allow  5 seconds  in  Grades  4,  5,  and  6.  If  a single 
child  holds  up  the  class,  say,  “If  you  can’t  find  the 
word,  just  leave  it  out,”  and  proceed  to  the  next  word. 

The  words  are  to  be  given  in  the  following  order  : 


Directions  for  Administering  and  Scoring:  Intermediate  Test 

Set  X 


\ 

3. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


survivor 

interior 

deliver 

banner 

gratitude 


Set  IX  y 
pretend 
vicious  ^ 
interfere  * 
exchange  y 
forlorn 

{Grade  3 stops  here.) 

Set  XI 
instruct 
confined 
perform 
enthusiasm 
signal 

“Now  turn  over  your  booklet  to  page  5.” 
iner  demonstrates.)  “Look  at  Set  XIII.” 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


cb 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


Set  XII 
baton 
pedestrian 
cataract 
laboratory 
precipice 

(Exam- 


(b 


Set  XIII 

A.  relaxed 

B.  cooperate 

C.  venerable 

D.  communicate 

E.  casement 


Set  XIV 
A.  buoyant 
irritate 
demolish 
renovate 
defiant 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


TEST  2.  PARAGRAPH  MEANING 
“We  are  now  going  to  do  a different  test. 


Turn 

iner 


over  the  page  in  your  booklets  to  page  $.  ” (Exami 
demonstrates.)  * 

“I  am  going  to  read  some  stories<which  tell  about 
the  pictures  on  this  page.  You  will  listen  carefully 
to  me  while  I read  a story.  When  I am  through  read- 
ing the  story,  I shall  ask  you  some  questions.  You 
will  find  the  picture  which  tells  the  right  answer. 
Then  you  will  put  the  number  of  the  picture  in  the 
little  place  which  is  made  for  it.”  (Show  parenthesis.) 

“When  I finish  reading  the  story,  we  shall  do  some 
questions  together.  Then  we  shall  all  know  exactly 
what  to  do.  Close  your  books,  but  keep  your  finger 
in  the  right  place  and  look  at  me  while  I read  the 
story.”  (Examiner  reads  Story  I to  class.) 

Children  are  asked  to  close  books  before  each  para- 
graph is  read,  because  it  has  been  found  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  distracted  by  looking  at  the  other  pictures 
and  not  give  complete  attention  to  the  ideas  in  the 
^ story.  The  stories  may  be  read  only  once,  although 
^ the  questions  may  be  repeated  if  nece^sa^. 

After  reading  each  question,  allow^J  seconds  for$i 
each  child  to  find  and  record  the  answer.. 


f STORY  I 

(30  seconds ) 

Sandy,  a cunning  little  brown  bear,  was 
left  alone  when  a hunter  shot  his  mother. 
When  night  came,  Sandy  was  very  lonesome. 


Some  other  hunters,  coming  along,  found  the 
little  cub  crying  because  he  was  so  cold  and 
hungry.  They  put  him  in  a crate  and  shipped 
him  on  the  train  to  the  park.  The  keeper 
at  the  park  saved  Sandy’s  life  by  feeding 
him  milk.  All  the  children  who  came  to 
the  park  loved  to  feed  the  merry  little  brown 
bear.  This  made  Sandy  very  happy  in  his 

new  h°.£e.aA ^ ^ ,.  lstr  baaki. 

your  books,  ^rt  your  finger  on  A 
Story  T.-”  /Vaw>  laok  here  «*•  re  stol  tfiesc. 

Examiner  reads:  “A.  Why  was  Sandy  left  alone 
in  the  woods  ? 

“Find  the  picture  which  tells  why  Sandy  was  left 
alone  in  the  woods. 

“What  is  the  number  of  the  picture?”  (Pause.) 
“Yes,  1 is  right. 

“Now  put  1 in  this  little  place  at  the  side  which  is 
made  for  it. 

“Now  put  your  finger  on  B. 

“Listen  carefully  to  my  question. 

“B.  What  did  Sandy  do  when  he  wanted  his  mother? 
“See  if  you  can  put  the  right  number  in  the  place 
where  it  belongs.” 

Be  sure  that  each  child  is  following  directions. 
After  Question  B each  child  should  be  able  to  write 
the  answers  without  further  help. 

“C.  What  happened  to  Sandy? 

“D.  How  was  Sandy  cared  for  at  the  park? 

“ E.  How  do  we  know  Sandy  was  /happy  at  the 
Close  your  books.; 
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(40  seconds ) 

Mother  had  promised  Ned  and  Ted  a trip 
to  the  zoo  during  vacation.  So  one  bright 
sunny  morning  they  got  on  the  bus  and 
started  on  their  trip.  When  they  reached 
the  zoo,  they  went  to  see  the  large  animals 
first.  There  was  a huge  grizzly  bear  pacing 
his  cage.  The  boys  enjoyed  him  very  much. 

At  noon  they  had  a picnic  luncheon.  When 
lunch  was  over  they  visited  the  monkey 
houses,  where  they  saw  the  funny  little  ani- 
mals performing  all  kinds  of  tricks.  Later, 
just  before  going  home,  they  visited  the  lions’ 
cage.  The  mother  lion  was  there  with  her 
cub.  She  was  sitting  near  the  edge  of  the 
cage,  looking  so  fierce  that  the  boys  were 
very  glad  she  was  behind  strong  bars. 

rTUt  v^u-r  -?i  (ojder  * w A 
? anct^iieir  mother to  the 
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B. 


What  animal  did  the  boys,  enjoy  Jooking  at  the * 

c*r»  fsut  tt i-e  rig  h't 
*ce  uAere  it  Jc£.b"j*s 

Ley  nn  at  nnnnhmp  ? ° 


A»  v* 

^ -»V? 


most?  Se e.  i"t  ya*-  c»" 


“D.  What  did  they  do  after  they  finished  eating?  "'olr^had  been  sulky  during  the  day  and  had 
“E.  What  was  the  last  thing  the  bovs  saw  at  the  zoo  ? .s^  ^gathered  only  a few  pennies  in  his  little  red 


What  was  the Jast  thing  the  boys  sa 
se  your  books. afa^lobknt'mc  wni 


“ Close  your 


_s  is.  . 

f react  the 


5 T>j^hat.  His  hunger  was  more  intense  because 

4 Vs  5^e  could  see  a loaded  fruit  stand  on  the  cor- 
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— J it  as  au.ic.kly  as  y<ju.  „ 

can  butt  u/ CH  jjj  ttiztlyfifr-'  -c?v\  wyy**  J^.l'mer  below.  After  looking  around  cautiously, 
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Jack  Norton  had  his  nose  pressed  agains" 
the  stoi'e  window,  admiring  the  fine  shoe 
skates  within.  He  wanted  those  skates 
very  much,  but  they  cost  two  dollars  and  he 
had  no  money.  Suddenly  he  noticed  a for- 
lorn puppy  who  was  whining  near  him. 
When  he  looked  more  closely,  he  found  that 
it  was  Skippy,  the  Simpsons’  dog,  who  wasV^J 
reported  lost.  Jack  remembered  that  there 
was  a reward  offered  for  the  dog.  This  gave 
Jack  an  idea.  He  spoke  to  the  dog,  held 
him  close,  and  started  toward  the  Simpson 
home.  Surely  the  Simpsons  would  pay 
two  dollars  to  get  their  dog  back.  Then  he 
could  buy  the  skates.  He  was  so  anxious 
to  get  his  reward  that  he  decided  to  take  a 
short  cut  across  the  frozen  pond.  As  he 
hurried  along,  thinking  of  the  skates,  the  ^ 
ice  cracked  beneath  him  and  soon  he  was 
struggling  frantically  in  the  water.  As  he 
went  down,  he  heard  someone  calling  his 
name.  Soon  he  saw  a rope  hanging  beside 
him.  He  seized  it  in  his  freezing  hands. 
Slowly  he  was  dragged  to  safety, 
recovered  from  his  fright,  he  saw  that  it  was  1 y 
Tom  Bolton  who  had  saved  him.  Jack  was  r ^ 
grateful  and  said  that  Tom  deserved  a re-^  £ 
ward.  Tom  declared  that  he  would  not  vi 
accept  any  reward  for  simply  doing  the  right 
thing.  Jack  thanked  Tom  heartily,  resolving  ^ * 1 
inwardly  to  return  the  dog,  refuse  the  reward, 
and  earn  the  money  for  his  skates.  - 

“A.  What  did  Jack  desire? 

“ B . What  made  J ack  think  his  wish  had  come  true  ? 

“C.  What  did  Jack’s  impatience  lead  him  to  do? 

“D.  How  was  Jack  rescued? 

“E.  How  did  Jack  express  his  appreciation  to  the 
rescuer? 

“Close  your  books  and  look  at  me  while  I read  the 
next  story.” 

IV 

{1  minute  5 seconds ) 

One  pleasant  summer  evening  Jocko,  a 
little  brown  monkey,  sat  on  the  sill  of  an  open 
window  looking  down  on  the  city  street.  He 
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When  he  -(S  5J 


'was  miserable  because  Tony,  the  organ- 
■ -j  aT  grinder  who  owned  him,  had  scolded  him  and 
' ' " ' • ’ ’ • Jocko 


■To  * refused  to  provide  him  with  supper. 


-X'owhe  slid  to  the  ground  and.  crept  stealthily 
down  the  street.  The  proprietor  of  the  fruit 
stand  was  conversing  with  a customer  at  the 
back  of  the  store.  Jocko  hastily  grabbed  a 
banana  and  concealed  himself  in  a large  con- 
tainer under  the  counter,  where  he  could 
devour  the  fruit  at  leisure.  When  he  had 
finished  his  meal,  he  made  a dash  for  a near- 
by tree,  in  which  he  hoped  to  climb  out  of  the 
reach  of  everybody.  Before  he  could  ascend, 
a hand  clasped  his  coat  and  held  him  firmly. 

He  turned  to  find  that  his  captor  was  Tony, 
who  had  noticed  his  absence  from  his  perch 
on  the  window. 

“ Open  your  books. 

“A.  What  was  Jocko  doing  when  the  story 
opened  ? 

“B.  What  was  the  cause  of  Jocko’s  unhappi- 
ness? 

“C.  How  did  Jocko  manage  to  eat  his  meal  in 
peace? 

“D.  How  did  Jocko  effect  his  escape  from  his 
master  ? 


“E.  What  prevented 
freedom? 


Jocko  from  obtaining  his 

Tm  Veu/r  *thee  kook  is 

“Close  your  books -a»44©ok  at ^ne  while-I-reatHhe 


next-story*  ” Sto  eyTZ . r i\<2&d  *t  t*  ypurscl  ses 
'as  ooeli  as  yc*L  can  . T«a  boo  k 


V 

(1  minute ) 

School  was  over  and  all  the  boys  and  girls 
were  coming  out  of  the  building.  Billy,  the 
seventh-grade  boy  who  was  the  Junior  Traffic 
Officer,  was  directing  the  cars  just  as  the  big 
traffic  policeman  does.  Whenever  there  was 
a lull  in  traffic  he  would  hold  up  his  hand, 
motion  the  cars  to  stop,  and  beckon  the 
children  to  cross  the  street.  All  the  children 
obeyed  him  with  one  exception.  A little 
first-grade  boy  named  Bobby  disobeyed 
Billy’s  signal  and  dashed  directly  into  the 
road.  An  approaching  car  was  speeding  so 
fast  that  an  accident  seemed  unavoidable. 
Only  the  fact  that  the  driver  had  extremely 
good  brakes  and  applied  them  instantly  pre- 
vented a serious  casualty.  Bobby  barely 
escaped,  although  he  was  a badly  frightened 
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boy.  Billy  rebuked  Bobby  severely,  and  ^ C 


J J J J ) 

warned  him  never  to  be  so  disobedient  again,  y ^ futile  ? 


as  such  carelessness  might  have  had  unfor- 
! consequences. 


squences. 

boo h>ook%. 


$s3j 


tunate 

“A.  Who  was  regulating  the  traffic  outside  the 


“E.  Why  did  the  schemes  of  the  Indians  prove 


TV?  yo^  other  fa  ok 5 js 

“ Close  your  books.  andJook  at  me -while  I read  the 
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next  story. * *.S£a ry AZlL  d°  yau.cs<2lves 

3$  ujeJi  as  y/<+  can  yffe*0  V-  £>^>**1  yo^r  hodK^- 


(1  minute  5 seconds ) 


school  ? 

“B.  How  did  the  officer  aid  the  children? 

“C.  What  unexpected  occurrence  alarmed  Billy? 

“D.  What  happened  because  Billy’s  signal  was 
disregarded? 

“E.  What  punishment  did  Bobby  receive  for  his 
disobedience?” 

( Grade  2 stops  here.) 

“ Close  your  books  and  look  at  me  while  I read  the 
next  story.” 

VI 

(1  minute  20  seconds ) 

One  beautiful  spring  day  the  young  daugh- 
ters of  a pioneer  family  were  taking  a trip 
down  the  river  in  their  canoe.  As  they 
were  gliding  near  the  shore  where  overhang- 
ing trees  made  a delightful  shade,  their  canoe 
was  suddenly  halted.  An  Indian  hidden  in 
the  underbrush  had  reached  out  and  seized 
it,  and  as  the  girls  screamed,  another  hos- 
tile Indian  appea’red ; then  more  followed. 
Their  captors  dragged  them  from  the  canoe 
and  carried  them  off.  They  were  forced 
to  journey  for  miles  until  they  were  prac- 
tically exhausted.  When  evening  ap- 
proached, the  savages  prepared  to  make 
camp  for  the  night.  They  bound  the  girls 
to  near-by  trees,  making  their  escape  im- 
possible. They  gathered  a pile  of  sticks  and 
laid  them  carefully  for  a bonfire.  Finally 
they  sat  in  council  aboiit  it.  The  girls 
realized  by  the  serious  tone  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  their  fate  was  being  decided.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a great  cracking  of  rifles. 

A band  of  settlers  who  had  learned  of  the 
dangerous  predicament  of  the  girls  took  the 
Indians  entirely  by  surprise.  Taken  un- 
awares, the  savages  offered  little  resistance 
but  hastened  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
safety  of  t^e  woods. 

“ Open  your  books. 

“A.  Whicfi  picture  indicates  the  passengers  in  the 
canoe  ? 

“B.  What  checked  their  progress  ? 

“ C.  What  treatment  did  the  girls  first  experience 
at  the  hands  of  the  savages  ? 

“D.  Why  were  the  girls  aware  their  destiny  was 
being  considered  ? 


As  Jerry  was  walking  leisurely  to  school 
and  speculating  on  what  kind  of  automobile 
he  would  purchase  if  he  could  afford  it,  he 
was  surprised  to  notice  smoke  rising  from 
the  roof  of  an  empty  factory  near  by.  No- 
body was  about,  and  he  knew  it  would  soon 
be  too  late  to  check  the  flames.  He  saw 
that  he  must  obtain  assistance  at  once. 
Without  asking  advice  of  anyone  he  raced 
up  the  hill  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  called  the 
fire  department  as  he  had  been  taught  to  do. 
Soon  there  came  the  clang  of  bells,  the  clatter  'o 
of  the  heavy  trucks,  and  the  shouts  of  the^ 
rapidly  gathering  crowd.  Jerry  remained 
to  point  the  way  to  the  fire  chief,  all  thoughts  f 
of  school  vanishing  from  his  mind,  and  he  ^ 
watched  until  the  fire  was  completely  under  'x 
control.  The  damage  to  the  factory  was  ^ 
great,  but  the  men  got  the  fire  under  control 
before  the  building  was  completely  de-  $■ 
stroyed.  The  fire  chief  complimented 
Jerry  on  his  prompt  action.  The  knowledge 
that  he  had  saved  a great  deal  of  property 
made  Jerry  very  glad,  even  though  he  won- 
dered what  the  principal  would  say  when  he 
entered  school  so  late. 

'plane,  yoi^r  books  -t-  opjzn  your-  /s  t boots. 

“•Open-yeu^beoks.^Y^  u_p  here  <b  Pend  ij 

“A.  What  aroused  Jerry  from  his  daydreaming? 
“B.  How  did  he  show  his  presence  of  mind? 

“C.  What  did  Jerry  do  after  the  alarm  sounded? 
“D.  Which  picture  shows  the  results  of  the  fire? 
“E.  Flow  was  Jerry  rewarded? 

“Close  your  books  and  look  at  me  while  I read  the 
next  story.” 

VIII 

( 1 minute  25  seconds) 
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Ocean  voyages  long  ago  were  made  more 
dangerous  because  bands  of  pirates  were 
roaming  the  water  in  search  of  vessels  to 
attack  and  plunder.  The  leader  of  one  par- 
ticularly noted  band  of  pirates  was  John 
Avery.  Whenever  any  unarmed  ship  was 
sighted,  Avery’s  sailing  vessel  would  pursue 
it.  When  the  vessel  was  overtaken,  the 
pirates  climbed  aboard  and  fought  the  un- 
fortunate crew  in  hand-to-hand  conflict. 
They  seemed  to  relish  these  savage  en- 
counters, even  when  their  opponents  were 
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completely  unarmed.  Avery’s  custom  was 
to  direct  his  men  from  the  crow’s-nest,  a 
perch  high  aloft  on  the  mast  of  the  vessel. 
Frightful  cruelties  often  accompanied  these 
attacks.  There  was  one  very  inhuman 
practice  in  which  the  captive  was  first  blind- 
folded and  his  arms  pinioned.  He  was  then 
brutally  forced  to  pace  along  a timber  project- 
ing over  the  water  until  he  plunged  into  the 
sea.  Falling  wildly  and  usually  being  dis- 
abled, there  was  absolutely  no  possibility  for 
the  victim  to  survive.  The  king  of  England, 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  prevalence  of  piracy, 
called  Avery  before  him.  The  monarch 
ordered  the  pirates  and  his  confederates  to 
make  obeisance  before  him.  He  then 
offered  to  pardon  them  if  they  would  abandon 
their  vicious  way  of  living  and  become  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Avery  and  his  band  ac- 
cepted, thus^reducing  piracy  on  the  seas. 

“ Open  your  .books. 

“A.  What  method  did  Avery  employ  to  regulate 
his  men  in  battle  ? 

“B.  What  is  typical  of  the  mode  of  warfare  the 
buccaneers  engaged  in? 

“C.  What  procedure  was  followed  in  preparation 
for  the  execution  of  the  victims  ? 

“D.  Which  picture  shows  an  inhuman  practice  the 
pirates  often  pursued  ? 

“E.  Why  was  it  possible  for  some  of  the  pirates  to 
mend  their  ways?” 

(C hook  'i 

“Close  your  books^ahd-loolt  at  me  while  I read  the 

IS-  t i l Jp> 


tossed  about  all  night  on  the  heavy  sea,  the 
rescuers  hunted  the  waters  in  vain  for  signs 
of  the  captain,  whose  level  head  and  heroic 

efforts  had  saved  the  lives  of  the  other  men. 

yqur  /st  t&efe 

f “Open  your  books.  AlSus  lofo/c  u^=>  here 

“A. 


•next-steryr5  , 

as  as  yoC  can-  fgady  - Up#*  y, 

(i  minute  5 seconds ) 

The  Yankee  was  returning  from  an  ex- 
tended cruise  on  the  Grand  Banks,  with  her 
hold  filled  to  capacity  with  gleaming  fish. 
The  crew,  rejoicing  over  their  return  home, 
were  unaware  that  they  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  collision  with  an  obstacle  concealed 
behind  the  fog.  Suddenly  the  boat  gave  a 
tremendous  lurch,  and  terror  and  confusion 
reigned  as  the  waters  rushed  in  on  all  sides. 
Information  of  their  predicament  was  quickly 
sent  out  to  ships  in  many  directions,  but  all 
were  too  far  removed  to  offer  any  assistance. 
The  captain  commanded  the  crew  to  save 
themselves,  just  as  the  half-submerged 
Yankee  was  shattered.  All  the  crew  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  safely  away,  but  the  captain 
was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  icy  waters. 
When  the  survivors  were  found,  after  being 
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What  type  of  boat  was  the  captain  command-^  w 


mg? 

“B. 

“C. 

“D. 

.7 


Why  was  the  situation  perilous  ? 

How  did  the  ship  make  known  her  plight? 
What  act  demonstrated  the  captain’s  cour- 
age'" 

“E.  What  was  the  eventual  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culties ? 

“Turn  over  your  books  and  look  at  me  while  I read 
the  next  story.” 


( 1 minute  25  seconds ) 

It  was  considered  a wonderful  event  when 
a balloon  made  a flight  of  a few  hundred 
miles.  That  first  balloon  floating  about 
unguided  in  the  sea  of  air  was  the  beginning 
of  the  airship  or  dirigible  of  today.  Little 
did  anyone  dream  that  a dirigible  would  in 
tune  travel  eight  thousand  miles  and  carry 
enough  supplies  to  remain  in  the  air  for  a 
month  if  necessary.  Yet-  Count  Nobile  of 
Italy,  in  the  dirigible  Norge,  accomplished 
just  such  a feat,  for  he  was  the  first  to  fly  over 
the  North  Pole  in  an  airship.  A disadvan- 
tage of  airships  is  that  they  are  large  and  ex- 
pensive to  build  and  require  a large  crew  of 
men  to  control  them.  Many  inventors  felt 
that  if  they  could  find  a way  to  fly  a machine 
which  was  heavier  than  air,  their  problems 
would  be  solved,  for  such  a ship  could  be  con- 
trolled by  one  or  two  men.  Finally,  after  a 
great  deal  of  experimenting,  the  airplane  was 
invented.  The  different  types  are  called 
monoplanes,  biplanes,  or  triplanes,  according 
to  whether  they  have  one,  two,  or  three  pairs 
of  wings.  The  airplane  which  can  rise  from 
the  water,  or  can  land  on  it,  is  called  a hydro- 
plane. Airplanes  are  useful  in  discovering 
and  reporting  forest  fires,  in  rapid  transit  of 
mail,  and  in  carrying  food  to  flooded  areas.  It 
is  even  expected  that  in  the  future  airplanes 
will  be  of  assistance  to  ships  in  distress  far 
off  at  sea.;  kr 

“ Open  younbooks. 

“A.  Whicli  type  of  aircraft  was  first  successfully 
used  for  extended  flight? 

“B.  In  which  airship  did  Nobile  explore  the  North 
Pole? 
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“C.  Which  type  of  aircraft  requires  the  largest 
operating  staff? 

“D.  Which  picture  shows  a biplane? 

“E.  What  new  use  o^  airplanes  is  predicted?” 

(Grade  Jf  stops  here.)  . , , . 

' TV?  ath*r  boo  A is 

“Turn  over  your  books . and-fa&kat me whtle-f re^d  . 

the -next  Gtory-.”  Stacy  XT  & to 
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While  electricity  is  a useful  servant  when 
properly  controlled,  it  may  also  be  the  source 
of  many  fatal  accidents.  Although  many 
people  live  in  constant  fear  of  lightning,  the 
danger  from  such  electrical  force  is  really 
much  less  than  the  risk  involved  in  the  care- 
less use  of  common  electrical  appliances  in 
the  home.  While  there  are  many  precau- 
tions that  should  be  observed  in  an  electrical 
storm,  a person  is  reasonably  safe  in  the 
shelter  of  a dwelling  house.  Objects  which 
project  into  the  air,  forming  the  highest  point 
in  the  vicinity,  are  more  likely  to  be  struck. 

For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  avoid  being  in 
open  boats  or  in  unprotected  places  during 
a storm.  However,  the  dangers  from  light- 
ning are  of  much  less  importance  than  from 
charged  wires  on  which  the  insulation  has 
worn  too  thin  or  has  become  broken  in  spots. 
Poorly  insulated  wires  attached  to  flatirons, 
toasters,  radios,  or  curling  irons  are  often 
responsible  for  accidents.  Some  wires,  such  ^ 
as  trolley  wires  for  streetcars,  cannot  be  in-  : 
sulated,  since  the  power  is  obtained  by  direct  ! 
contact.  Any  exposed  wire  through  which  a c 
heavy  current  is  passing  is  very  dangerous,  | 
and  it  is  wise  to  notify  the  police  or  the  proper  NJ 
authorities  when  such  a wire  is  discovered^  ^ 
within  the  reach  of  passers-by.  If  it  is  ^ 3 
necessary  in  emergencies  to  handle  a charged  | r 
wire,  the  hands  should  be  protected  by  an>d  ^ 
adequate  non-conductor.  A rubber  over-  $ 
shoe  or  a dry  wooden  pole  may  be  used  for  TV. 
pushing  charged  wires  away.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, to  leave  suspicious-looking  wires  alone. 
f'ou.f'  boofi  $ .+-  C>p£r'  /*>£ books.  Si  uJ  T - 

‘Xapen-youV  books.  W here.  *-  react  •§  \ 

“A.  Which  source  of  electricity  is  responsible  for 
the  most  fatalities  ? 

“B.  Which  location  is  preferable  during  an  electric 
storm? 

“C.  Which  picture  shows  insulated  wiring? 

“D.  What  procedure  should  be  followed  if  emer- 
gency demanded  the  immediate  adjustment  of  a 
charged  wire  ? 


ob- 


“E.  What  is  recommended  to  the  ordinary 
server  who  discovers  a suspicious-looking  wire  ? 

“Turn  over  your  books  and  look  at  me  while  I read 
the  next  story.” 

XII 

(1  minute  10  seconds) 

Any  study  of  political  history  reveals  that 
no  nation  can  afford  to  ignore  the  possibility 
of  military  conflict.  The  concern  of  nations 
about  this  question  is  evidenced  by  constant 
discussions  in  regard  to  armaments,  mutual- 
defense  pacts,  and  organizations  for  arbitra- 
tion of  international  disputes.  In  all  these 
fields  the  potentiality  of  the  airplane  as  an 
instrument  of  war  is  being  given  deep  con- 
sideration. The  readiness  of  some  nations 
to  scrap  outmoded  naval  vessels  may  be  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  vulnerability  of  war- 
ships to  attack  from  the  air.  Although  the 
speed  of  the  airplane  forces  the  aerial  torpedo 
to  pursue  an  oblique  line  in  its  approach  to 
the  target,  pilots  are  becoming  increasingly 
accurate  in  their  use  of  this  weapon.  The 
extremely  grave  consequence  of  a possible 
gas-bomb  attack  on  crowded  cities  by  the  air 
forces  of  belligerent  nations  impresses  us 
with  the  necessity  of  inducing  all  nations  to 
submit  their  disputes  to  arbitration  without 
recourse  tor_armed  conflict. 

“ Open  youj^books. 

“A.  What  problem  has  been  a persistent  anxiety 
to  all  countries? 

“B.  Which  picture  evidences  the  declining  con- 
fidence of  countries  in  naval  armaments  ? 

“C.  Which  picture  shows  the  correct  inclination 
of  an  aerial  bomb  ? 

“D.  Which  picture  visualizes  the  fears  of  many 
civilians  in  regard  to  air  raids  ? 

“E.  Which  picture  shows  the  method  suggested 
to  remove  the  menace  of  war? 

“That  is  all.  Turn  over  your  booklet  so  that  the 
title  page  is  on  top.” 

(The  examiner  should  collect  the  papers  promptly.) 

Directions  for  Scoring 

Complete  directions  for  scoring  are  given  in  the  Key 
which  is  included  in  each  package  of  tests. 

Use  of  the  Class  Record 

A Class  Record  is  also  provided  with  each  package 
of  tests.  For  further  suggestions  regarding  its  use 
see  the  Manual. 
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TABLE  1.  Grade  and  Age  Equivalents  Corresponding  to  Unit  Increments  of  Score  in  the 
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9-5 

6 

1.4 

6-5 

6 

1.9 

7-1 

6 

1.0 

6-0 

61 

4.2 

9-7 

7 

1.5 

6-7 

7 

2.0 

7-2 

7 

l.l 

6-1 

62 

4.3 

9-8 

8 

1.6 

6-9 

8 

2.1 

7-3 

8 

1.1 

6-1 

63 

4.3 

9-8 

9 

1.7 

6-10 

9 

2.1 

7-3 

9 

1.2 

6-3 

(U 

4.4 

9-9 

10 

1.8 

7-0 

10 

2.2 

7-5 

10 

1.3 

6-4 

65 

4.4 

9-9 

11 

1.9 

7-1 

11 

2.3 

7-6 

11 

1.3 

6-4 

66 

4.5 

9-11 

12 

1.9 

7-1 

12 

2.4 

7-7 

12 

1.4 

6-5 

67 

4.6 

10-0 

13 

2.0 

7-2 

13 

2.5 

7-8 

13 

1.5 

6-7 

68 

4.6 

10-0 

14 

2.1 

7-3 

14 

2.6 

7-10 

14 

1.5 

6-7 

69 

4.7 

10-1 

15 

2.2 

7-5 

15 

2.7 

7-11 

15 

1.6 

6-9 

70 

4.7 

10-1 

16 

2.3 

7-6 

16 

2.8 

S-0 

16 

1.6 

6-9 

71 

4.8 

10-3 

17 

2.4 

7-7 

17 

2.9 

8-2 

17 

1.7 

6-10 

72 

4.9 

10-4 

18 

2.5 

7-8 

18 

3.0 

8-3 

18 

1.7 

6-10 

73 

4.9 

10-4 

19 

2.6 

7-10 

19 

3.1 

S-i 

19 

1.8 

7-0 

74 

5.0 

10-5 

20 

2.7 

7-11 

20 

3.2 

8-6 

20 

1.9 

7-1 

75 

5.1 

10-7 

21 

2.8 

8-0 

21 

3.3 

8-7 

21 

1.9 

7-1 

76 

5.1 

10-7 

22 

2.9 

8-2 

22 

3.4 

8-8 

22 

2.0 

7-2 

77 

5.2 

10-8 

23 

3.0 

8-3 

23 

3.5 

8-9 

23 

2.0 

7-2 

78 

5.3 

10-9 

24 

3.1 

8-4 

24 

3.6 

8-11 

24 

2.1 

7-3 

79 

5.3 

10-9 

25 

3.2 

8-6 

25 

3.7 

9-0 

25 

2.1 

7-3 

80 

5.4 

10-11 

26 

3.3 

8-7 

26 

3.8 

9-1 

26 

2.2 

7-5 

81 

5.5 

11-0 

27 

3.4 

8-8 

27 

3.9 

9-3 

27 

2.2 

7-5 

82 

5.5 

11-0 

28 

3.5 

8-9 

28 

4.0 

9-4 

28 

2.3 

7-6 

83 

5.6 

11-1 

29 

3.6 

8-11 

29 

4.1 

9-5 

29 

2.3 

7-6 

84 

5.7 

11-3 

30 

3.7 

9-0 

30 

4.3 

9-8 

30 

2.4 

7-7 

85 

5.8 

11-4 

31 

3.9 

9-3 

31 

4.4 

9-9 

31 

2.5 

7-8 

86 

5.8 

11-4 

32 

4.0 

9-4 

32 

4.5 

9-11 

32 

2.5 

7-8 

87 

5.9 

11-5 

33 

4.1 

9-5 

33 

4.6 

10-0 

33 

2.6 

7-10 

88 

6.0 

11-7 

34 

4.2 

9-7 

34 

4.7 

10-1 

34 

2.6 

7-10 

89 

6.1 

11-8 

35 

4.3 

9-8 

35 

4.9 

10^1 

35 

2.7 

7-11 

90 

6.2 

11-9 

36 

4.4 

9-9 

36 

5.0 

10-5 

36 

2.7 

7-11 

91 

6.3 

11-10 

37 

4.5 

9-11 

37 

5.2 

10-8 

37 

2.8 

S-0 

92 

6.4 

12-0 

38 

4.6 

10-0 

38 

5.4 

10-11 

38 

2.S 

8-0 

93 

6.5 

12-1 

39 

4.7 

10-1 

39 

5.6 

11-1 

39 

2.9 

8-2 

91 

6.6 

12-2 

40 

4.9 

10-4 

40 

5.8 

11-4 

40 

3.0 

8-3 

95 

6.7 

12-3 

41 

5.0 

10-5 

41 

6.1 

11-8 

41 

3.0 

8-3 

93 

6.8 

12—4 

42 

5.1 

10-7 

42 

6.4 

12-0 

42 

3.1 

8-4 

97 

6.9 

12-6 

43 

5.2 

10-8 

43 

6.7 

12-3 

43 

3.1 

8-4 

98 

7.0* 

12-7 

44 

5.3 

10-9 

44 

7.0* 

12-7 

44 

3.2 

8-6 

99 

7.1 

12-8 

45 

5.4 

10-11 

45 

7.2 

12-9 

45 

3.3 

8-7 

100 

7.2 

12-9 

46 

5.6 

11-1 

46 

7.5 

13-0 

46 

3.3 

8-7 

101 

7.3 

12-10 

47 

5.7 

11-3 

47 

7.8 

13^ 

47 

3.4 

8-8 

102 

7.4 

12-11 

48 

5.9 

11-5 

48 

8.2 

13-8 

48 

3.4 

8-8 

103 

7.5 

13-0 

49 

6.0 

11-7 

49 

8.6 

14-0 

49 

3.5 

S-9 

104 

7.6 

13-1 

50 

6.2 

11-9 

50 

89 

14-4 

50 

3.5 

8-9 

105 

7.7 

13-2 

51 

6.3 

11-10 

51 

93 

14-8 

51 

3.6 

8-11 

106 

7.8 

13-4 

52 

6.5 

12-1 

52 

96 

14-11 

52 

3.7 

9-0 

107 

7.9 

13-5 

53 

6.7 

12-3 

53 

10.0 

15-3 

53 

3.7 

9-0 

108 

8.0 

13-6 

54 

6.9 

12-6 

54 

10.4 

15-7 

54 

3.8 

9-1 

109 

8.1 

13-7 

55 

7.0* 

12-7 

55 

10.9 

16-0 

55 

3.9 

9-3 

110 

8.2 

13-8 

56 

7.2 

12-9 

56 

11.3 

16-4 

56 

3.9 

9-3 

111 

8.3 

13-9 

57 

7.4 

12-11 

57 

11.7 

16-8 

57 

4.0 

9-4 

112 

8.4 

13-10 

58 

7.6 

13-1 

58 

12.2 

17-0 

58 

4.0 

9-4 

113 

8.5 

13-11 

59 

7.8 

13-4 

59 

12.6 

17-4 

59 

4.1 

9-5 

114 

8.7 

14-1 

* Equivalents  beyond  this  point  were  obtained  by  extrapolation. 

1 The  age  which  has  been  assigned  to  any  grade  is  the  median  age  of  children  having  the  given  grade  placement.  These  age  equivalents  are  based  on  a 
large,  unselected  sampling  of  children  taken  from  the  United  States  as  a whole,  the  data  having  been  collected  originally  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
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Mother  had  promised  Ned  and  Ted  a trip  to  the  zoo  during 
vacation*  So  one  "bright,  sunny  morning  they  got  on  the  hus 
and  started  on  their  trip.  When  they  reached  the  xoo,  they 
went  to  see  the  large  animals  first.  There  was  a huge 
grizzly  hear  pacing  his  cage.  The  hoys  enjoyed  him  very 
much.  At  noon  they  had  a picnic  luncheon.  When  lunch  was 
over  they  visited  the  monkey  houses,  where  they. saw  the 
funny  little  animals  performing  all  kinds  of  tricks,  .later, 
just  before  going  home,  they  visited  the  lions1  cage.  The 
mother  lion  was  there  with  her  cub.  She  was  sitting  near  the 
edge  of  the  cage,  locking  so  fierce  that  the  hoys  were  very 
glad  she  was  behind  strong  bars. 


4 


* 


One  pleasant  summer  evening  Jocko,  a little  brown  monkey, 
sat  on.  the  sill  of  an  open  window  looking  down  on  the  city 
street.  He  was  miserable  because  Tony,  the  organ-grinder  who 
owned  him,  had  scolded  him  and  refused  to  provide  him  with 
supper.  Jocko  had  been  sulky  during  the  day  and  had  gathered 
only  a f ew  pennies  in  his  little  red  hat.  His  hunger  was 
more  intense  because  he  could  see  a loaded  fruit  stand  on 
the  corner  below.  After  looking  around  cautiously,  he  slid 
to  the  ground  and  crept  stealthily  down  the  street.  The 
proprietor  of  the  fruit  stand  was  conversing  with  a customer 
at  the  back  of  the  store.  Jocko  hastily  grabbed  a banana  and 
concealed  himself  in  a large  container  under  the  counter, 
where  he  could  devour  the  fruit  at  leisure.  When  he  had 
finished  his  meal,  he  made  a dash  for  a near-by  tree,  in 
which  he  hoped  to  climb  out  of  the  reach  of  everybody. 
Before .he  could  ascend,  a hand  clasped  his  coat  and  held  him 
firmly.  He  turned  to  find  that  his  captor  was  Tony,  who  had 
noticed  his  absence  from  his  perch  on  the  window. 


VI 


* 

One  "beautiful  spring  day  the  young  daughters  of  a pioneer 
family  were  taking  a trip  down  the  river  in  their  canoe.  As 
they  were  gliding  near  the  shore  where  overhanging  trees 
made  a delightful  shade,  their  canoe  was  suddenly  halted*  An 
Indian  hidden  in  the  underbrush  had  reached  out  and  seized 
it,  and  as  the  girls  screamed,  another  hostile  Indian 
appeared!  then  more  followed.  Their  captors  dragged  them 
from  the  canoe  and  carried  them  off.  They  were  forced  to 
journey  for  miles  until  they  were  practically  exhausted. 
When  evening  approached,  the  savages  prepared  to  make  camp 
for  the  night.  They  bound  the  girls  to  near-by  trees,  making 
their  escape  impossible.  They  gathered  a pile  of  sticks  and 
laid  them  carefully  for  a bonfire,  Finally  they  sat  in 
council  about  it.  The  girls  realized  by  the  serious  tone  of 
the  conversation  that  their  fate  was  being  decided,  Sudddnl^ry 
there  was  a great  cracking  of  rifles,  A band  of  settlers  who 
had  learned  of  the  dangerous  predicament  of  the  girls  took 
the  Indians  entirely  by  surprise.  Taken  unawares,  the 


* 


savages  offered  little  resistance  but  hastened  to  protect 
themselves  in  the  safety  of  the  woods. 
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Ocean  voyages  long  ago  were  made  more  dangerous  "because  "bands  of 
pirates  were  roaming  the  water  in  search  of  vessels  to  attack  and 
plunder.  The  leader  of  one  particularly  noted  "band  of  pirates  was  John 
A^ery.  Whenever  any  unarmed  ship  was  sighted,  Avery’s  sailing  vessel 
would  pursue  it.  When  the  vessel  was  overtaken,  the  pirates  climbed 
aboard  and  fought  the  unfortunate  crew  in  hand-to-hand  conflict.  They 
seemed  to  relish  these  savage  encounters,  even  when  their  opponents  were 
completely  unarmed.  Avery's  custom  was  to  direct  his  men  from  the 
crow's-nest,  a perch  high  aloft  on  the  mast  of  the  vessel.  Frightful 
cruelties  often  accompanied  these  attacks.  There  was  one  very  inhuman 
practice,  in  which  the  captive  was  first  blindfolded  and  his  arms 
pinioned.  He  was  then  brutally  forced  to  pace  along  a tmber  projecting 
over  the  ®ater  until  he  plunged  into  the  sea.  Falling  wildly  and  usually 
being  disabled,  there  was  absolutely  no  possibility  for  the  victim  to 
survive.  The  king  of  England,  greatly  disturbed  at  the  prevalence  of 
piracy,  called  Avery  before  him.  The  monarch  ordered  the  pirates  and  his 
confederates  to  make  obeisance  before  him.  He  then  offered  to  pardon 
them  if  they  would  abandon  their  vicious  way  of  living  and  become  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Avery  and  his  band  accepted,  thus  reducing  piracy  on 


the  seas 


x 

It  was  considered  a wonderful  event  when  a "balloon  made  a flight  of 

* 

a few  hundred  miles.  That  first  "balloon  floating  about  unguided  in  the 
sea  of  air  was  the  beginning  of  the  airship  or  dirigible  of  today. 
Little  did  anyone  dream  that  a dirigible  would  in  time  travel  eight 
thousand  miles  and  carry  enough  supplies  to  remain  in  the  air  for  a 
month  if  necessary.  Yet  Count  Nobile  of  Italy,  in  the  dirigible  "Norge” , 
accomplished  just  such  a feat,  for  he  was  the  first  to  fly  over  the 
North  Pole  in  an  airship.  A disadvantage  of  airships  is  that  they  are 
large  and  expensive  to  build  and  require  a large  crew  of  men  to  control 
then.  Many  inventors  felt  that  if  they  could  find  a way  to  fly  a machine 
which  was  heavier  than  air,  their  problems  would  be  solved,  for  such  a 
ship  could  be  controlled  by  one  or  two  men.  Finally,  after  a great  deal 
of  experimenting,  the  airplane  was  invented.  The  different  types  are 
called  monoplanes,  biplanes,  or  triplanes,  according  to  whether  they 
have  one,  two,  or  three  pairs  of  wings.  The  airplane  which  can  rise  from 
the  water,  or  can  land  on  it,  is  called  a hydroplane.  Airplanes  are 
useful  in  discovering  and  reporting  forest  fires,  in  rapid  transit  of 
nail,  and  in  carrying  food  to  flooded  areas.  It  is  even  expected  that 
in  the  future  airplanes  will  be  of  assistance  to  ships  in  distress  far 


off  at  sea, 
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Any  study  of  political  history  reveals  that  no  nation  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  military  conflict.  The 
concern  of  nations  about  this  question  is  evidenced  by 
constant  discussions  in  regard  to  armaments,  mutual-defense 
pacts,  and  organizations  for  arbitration  of  international 
disputes.  In  all  these  fields  the  potentiality  of  the  air- 
plane as  an  instrument  of  rar  is  being  given  deep  considera- 
tion, The  readiness  of  some  nations  to  scrap  outmoded  naval 
vessels  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  vulnerability  of 
warships  to  attack  from  the  air.  Although  the  speed  of  the 
airplane  forces  the  aerial  torpedo  to  pursue  an  oblique  line 
in  its  approach  to  the  target,  pilots  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly accurate  in  their  use  of  this  weaoon.  The  extremely 
grave  consequence  of  a possible  gas-bomb  attack  on  crowded 
cities  by  the  air  forces  of  belligerent  nations  impresses  us 
with  the  necessity  of  inducing  all  nations  to  submit  their 
disputes  to  arbitration  without  recourse  to  armed  conflict. 
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READING  CAPACITY  TEST 

INTERMEDIATE  TEST:  FORM  A 

For  Grades  3 to  6 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTERING  AND  SCORING 


Description  of  the  Tests 

The  Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  and 
Achievement  Tests  are  published  separately,  and  in 
an  Intermediate  and  an  Advanced  form. 

Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  Test  (Hearing 
Comprehension).  Intermediate,  for  Grades  3-6 ; Ad- 
vanced, for  Grades  7-9. 1 

This  test  measures  comprehension  of  spoken  lan- 
guage and  is  composed  of  two  sub-tests  described  below. 

Testl.  Word  Meaning.  The  hearing  vocabulary  is 
measured  by  having  the  child  find  pictures  which 
illustrate  the  words  pronounced  by  the  ex- 
aminer. The  test  consists  of  seventy  words 
which  are  tested  by  fourteen  groups  of  pictures. 

Test  2.  Paragraph  Meaning.  This  test  consists  of 
twelve  paragraphs  graded  in  difficulty,  each  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  a group  of  pictures 
illustrative  of  possible  phases  of  the  story. 
Each  paragraph  is  read  aloud  to  the  child,  after 
which  five  questions  are  asked,  which,  if  an- 
swered correctly,  will  demonstrate  the  child’s 
understanding  of  the  paragraph  read.  The 
child  indicates  his  responses  to  the  questions 
by  marking  the  number  of  the  picture  which 
illustrates  the  answer  to  each  question. 

(For  further  information  concerning  the  construction 
and  standardization  of  these  tests  see  the  Manual 
for  the  Reading  Capacity  and  Achievement  Tests.) 

Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Achievement  Test.  In- 
termediate, for  Grades  3-6  ; Advanced,  for  Grades  7-9.1 

This  test  consists  of  four  tests,2  as  follows  : 

Test  1.  Word  Meaning. 

Test  2.  Paragraph  Meaning. 

Test  3.  Spelling. 

Test  4.  Written  Recall. 

1 In  preparation. 

2 For  a more  extensive  description  of  these  tests  see  the  Directions  for 
Administering  and  Scoring  the  Reading  Achievement  Test  or  the  Manual 
for  the  Reading  Capacity  and  Achievement  Tests. 


The  testing  situation.  The  test  should  be  given 
in  a room  where  a quiet  atmosphere  prevails  both 
within  and  without.  It  should  be  administered  as 
though  it  were  an  interesting  lesson,  with  no  pre- 
liminary counsel  by  the  teacher  or  the  examiner. 

The  examiner.  To  obtain  reliable  results,  the 
examiner  should  be  entirely  familiar  with  the  Manual 
before  administering  any  of  the  tests.  The  wording 
of  the  directions  has  been  worked  out  with  care  and 
the  person  administering  the  test  should  follow  instruc- 
tions exactly.  It  is  intended  that  the  directions  shall 
be  precise  enough  so  that  all  children  will  understand 
exactly  what  they  are  to  do.  However,  instructions 
may  be  repeated  if  circumstances  seem  to  make  this 
necessary. 

Directions  for  Administering  the 
Reading  Capacity  Test 

The  examiner  should  enunciate  clearly  and  speak 
in  a moderate  tone.  He  should  read  slowly  enough  so 
that  all  pupils  will  comprehend  easily,  but  not  so 
slowly  as  to  produce  lack  of  interest.  The  speech  of 
the  examiner  is  particularly  important  in  the  Para- 
graph Meaning  Test,  and  this  test  should  not  be 
given  by  a person  whose  speech  is  markedly  different 
from  the  speech  common  to  the  community.  The 
examiner  should  practice  reading  the  tests  so  that 
difficulties  in  pronunciation  and  phrasing  will  not 
arise  during  the  reading. 

The  tests  of  the  Reading  Capacity  Test  are  not 
timed,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  since  the 
materials  are  read  by  the  examiner.  However,  the 
following  table  gives  the  approximate  time  needed  to 
read  the  materials  at  each  of  the  grade  levels.  The 
approximate  reading  time  also  precedes  each  of  the 
paragraphs,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  examiner 
to  go  through  the  process  of  administering  the  test 
prior  to  giving  it  in  the  classroom,  to  determine  to  what 
extent  he  naturally  adheres  to  these  time  limits.  If 
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there  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  depart  noticeably  from 
these  time  limits,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  speed 
up  or  slow  down  the  rate  of  reading,  to  bring  it  more 
in  accord  with  the  stated  limits. 


Approximate  Time  in  Minutes  Required  to 
Administer  the  Reading  Capacity'  Test 


H 


Test 

Grade  3 

Grade  4 

Grade  5 

Grade  6 

I.  Word  Meaning 

15 

15 

15 

15 

II.  Paragraph  Meaning 

15 

20 

25 

25 

Total 

30 

35 

40 

40 

Filling  out  the  title  page.  Before  handing  out  the 

test  papers,  see  that  each  child  has  a pencil  and  that 

there  are  extra  pencils  available  in  the  room  in  case 

a child  breaks  his  lead.  When  the  test  booklets  have 

been  distributed  and  the  children  are  ready  to  take 

the  test,  say:  “This  book  contains  some  exercises 

for  you  to  do.  Do  not  write,  on  it  or  open  it  until  I 
, u vail  CciJL  -the.  e.*ercfces 

tell  you  to  do  sorrf  Jr  ^ - • - - 


Examiner,  holding  the  test  booklet  up,  points  to  the 


blank  spaces,  saying:  “Fill  in  these  blank  spaces  as 
quickly  as  you  can.  Remember  to  write  plainly.  On 
the  first  line,  where  it  says  ‘Name,’  write  your  name. 
After  the  word  ‘Age,’  put  how  old  you  are.  Fill  the 
other  spaces  in  the  same  way.”  Allow  a reasonable 
time  for  the  children  to  fill  in  the  remaining  spaces 
on  the  title  page.  Then  say:  “Now,  listen  carefully 
and  do  just  as  I tell  you  to.  You  must  not  ask  ques- 
tions after  we  begin.  If  your  pencil  should  break, 
raise  your  hand  and  I will  give  you  another. 

“Now  open  your  booklet  to  page  2 and  fold  the 
page  back,  like  this.”  (The  examiner  should  demon- 
strate how  to  do  this.) 


TEST  1.  WORD  MEANING 


“Look  carefully  at  the  pictures  on  this  page.  I am 
going  to  ask  you  to  do  something  with  these  pictures. 
This  is  Set  I.  Put  your  pencil  on  I.  One  goes  this 


way.”  (Examiner  runs  his  pencil  across  both  lines  of 


Set  I,  so  that  the  child  sees  all  the  pictures  in  the  set.) 

“There  are  eight  little  pictures  in  each  set.  The 
pictures  stand  for  words.  I am  going  to  call  some 
words  and  you  are  going  to  look  carefully  at  the  pic- 
tures and  find  them. 

“ Look  at  the  pictures  in  Set  I.  Which  picture  says 
‘rabbit’?  What  is  the  number  of  the  picture?” 

(The  children  will  say  6.) 

“All  right.  Put  the  6 in  this  little  box  beside  A.” 

(Examiner  demonstrates  on  his  copy.)  “Be  sure 
you  put  the  6 in  the  box  beside  A. 


“Now  put  your  finger  on  B in  Set  I.” 
demonstrates.) 

“B  says  ‘many, 
number  beside  B.” 


(Examiner 


See  if  you  can  put  the  right  . 
(Pause.)  | 

“ Ready.  How  many  wrote  2 beside  B ? Two  is  1 * ^ 

1 


correct.  Now  see  if  everyone  can  put  the  correct 
number  beside  C.  C says  ‘catch.’”  (Pause.)  “How  ^ 1 J 
many  put  8?  Eight  is  correct.  Be  sure  you  look  at  AS 
all  the  little  pictures  in  the  set  before  you  put  down  ^ ^ 
your  number.”  -VS  V1 

By  now  all  the  children  should  understand  the  pro-  o!*  ^ 

• h$%P€ir€*/  otAer*,M  i sec,  say#* • 

TonMnue,  /always  using  the  same  wording,  as : * 

“D  says  ‘alike,’”  “E  says  ‘under,’”  etc.  A word 

may  be  repeated  if  it  is  not  heard  by  the  child.  Allow 

7 seconds  for  pupils  in  Grade  3 to  write  the  number; 

allow  5 seconds  in  Grades  4,  5,  and  6.  If  a single 

child  holds  up  the  class,  say,  “If  you  can’t  find  the 

word,  just  leave  it  out,”  and  proceed  to  the  next  word. 


■w  Vi 


The  wcjfds  are  to  be  given  in  the  following  order : 


A 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


Set  II 
cattle 
dark 
city 
reach 
long  ago 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


Set  III 
insects 
blast 
embrace 
monument 
damage 


A. 

B. 

J*  C. 

D. 
-A  E. 


Set  IV 

audience 

mischievous 

village 

mansion 

companion 


“Now  turn  over  your  booklet  to  page  3.” 
ner  demonstrates.)  “Look  at  Set  V.” 


(Exami- 


A. 

B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 


fd  B. 

C. 
^ D. 
E. 


Set  V 
family 
sign 
furious 
print 
company 

Set  VII 
A.  argue 
menu 
stout 
foliage 
erecting 


{Ik 

B. 
> C. 
D. 

A E- 


Set  VI 
A.  model 
banquet 
athlete 
balcony 
distress 


Set  VIII 
plunge 
cultivate 
procession 
accuse 
stadium 


B. 

A c. 

D. 
A E. 


“Now  turn  over  the  page  to  page  4.” 
demonstrates.)  “Look  at  Set  IX.” 


(Examiner 


& 


( Grade  3 stops  here.) 

Set  XI 

A.  instruct 

B.  confined 

C.  perform 

V D.  enthusiasm 
E.  signal 
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Some  other  hunters,  coming  along,  found  the 
little  cub  crying  because  he  was  so  cold  and 
hungry.  They  put  him  in  a crate  and  shipped 
him  on  the  train  to  the  park.  The  keeper 
at  the  park  saved  Sandy’s  life  by  feeding 
him  milk.  All  the  children  who  came  to 
the  park  loved  to  feed  the  merry  little  brown 
bear.  This  made  Sandy  very  happy  in  his 
new  home. 

“Open  your  books.  Put  your  finger  on  A in 
Story  I.” 

Examiner  reads:  “A.  Why  was  Sandy  left  alone 
in  the  woods  ? 

“Find  the  picture  which  tells  why  Sandy  was  left  ® 


Set  IX 

Set  X 

A. 

pretend 

fb-  A. 

survivor 

B. 

vicious 

B. 

interior 

C. 

interfere 

{i  C. 

deliver 

D. 

exchange 

D. 

banner 

E. 

forlorn 

(fc  E. 

gratitude 

Set  XII 
f A.  baton 
B.  pedestrian 
& C.  cataract 
D.  laboratory 
(V  E.  precipice 


“Now  turn  over  your  booklet  to  page  5.”  (Exam- 
iner demonstrates.)  “Look  at  Set  XIII.” 

Set  XIII  Set  XIV 

A.  relaxed  ft  A.  buoyant 

rf  B.  cooperate  B.  irritate 

C.  venerable  C.  demolish 

D.  communicate  D.  renovate 

E.  casement  ^v.  E.  defiant 

TEST  2.  PARAGRAPH  MEANING 

“We  are  now  going  to  do  a different  test.  Turn 
over  the  page  in  your  booklets  to  page  6.”.  (Examiner 
demonstrates.)  *** 

“I  am  going  to  read  some  stories /which  tell  about 
the  pictures  on  this  page.  You  will  listen  carefully 
to  me  while  I read  a story.  When  I am  through  read- 
ing the  story,  I shall  ask  you  some  questions.  You 
will  find  the  picture  which  tells  the  right  answer. 
Then  you  will  put  the  number  of  the  picture  in  the 
little  place  which  is  made  for  it.”  (Show  parenthesis.) 

“When  I finish  reading  the  story,  we  shall  do  some 
questions  together.  Then  we  shall  all  know  exactly 
what  to  do.  Close  your  books,  but  keep  your  finger 
in  the  right  place  and  look  at  me  while  I read  the 
story.”  (Examiner  reads  Story  I to  class.) 

Children  are  asked  to  close  books  before  each  para- 
graph is  read,  because  it  has  been  found  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  distracted  by  looking  at  the  other  pictures 
and  not  give  complete  attention  to  the  ideas  in  the 
story.  The  stories  may  be  read  only  once,  although 
the  questions  may  be  repeated  if  nec^|sa^y.^r  jjj- 
After  reading  each  question,  allow^o  seconds  for 
each  child  to  find  and  record  the  answer. 

STORY  I 

(30  seconds ) 

Sandy,  a cunning  little  brown  bear,  was 

left  alone  when  a hunter  shot  his  mother. 

When  night  came,  Sandy  was  very  lonesome. 


alone  in  the  woods. 

“What  is  the  number  of  the  picture?”  (Pause.) 

“Yes,  1 is  right. 

“Now  put  1 in  this  little  place  at  the  side  which  is 
made  for  it. 

“Now  put  your  finger  on  B. 

“Listen  carefully  to  my  question. 

“ B.  What  did  Sandy  do  when  he  wanted  his  mother  ? 

“See  if  you  can  put  the  right  number  in  the  place  ^ Q 
where  it  belongs.” 

Be  sure  that  each  child  is  following  directions. 

After  Question  B each  child  should  be  able  to  write 


the  answers  without  further  help. 

“C.  What  happened  to  Sandy? 

“D.  How  was  Sandy  cared  for  at  the  park? 

“E.  How  do  we  kp^w  San<Jy  wps  baray  a^t  the  park  ? . 

3ks,ah4 leek  at  me  wlitleT  readihe  2 


•i  T' 

,s 

* ch 


“ Close  your  books] 


•aext-stefyr”  St**'/  dL 

(fau.  on  <* y**-  5 \ 


T 


-(40  seconds ) 


Mother  had  promised  Ned  and  Ted  a trip  4 ^ 

to  the  zoo  during  vacation.  So  one  bright  ^ 
sunny  morning  they  got  on  the  bus  and 

v *Jaj 


started  on  their  trip.  When  they  reached  . 

the  zoo,  they  went  to  see  the  large  animals  > ^ 

first.  There  was  a huge  grizzly  bear  pacing  p w 

his  cage.  The  boys  enjoyed  him  very  much.  ^1'®  yj 
At  noon  they  had  a picnic  luncheon.  When  b 
lunch  was  over  they  visited  the  monkey  3 ^ V 
houses,  where  they  saw  the  funny  little  ani-  2 l " ^ 
mals  performing  all  kinds  of  tricks.  Later,  * £ ^ * 

just  before  going  home,  they  visited  the  lions’  ^ ^ a 
cage.  The  mother  lion  was  there  with  her  ^ r 
cub.  She  was  sitting  near  the  edge  of  the  ^ 

cage,  looking  so  fierce  that  the  boys  were  v cy 

i.  very  glad  she  was  behind  strong  bars.  * ‘l-* 

O***  y ope.y\  . * C ^ 

“-©pen  yuui  books. jaok  here  ^ 

“A.  How  did  the  boys  and  their  mother  go  to  the 
zoo? 
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“B.  What  animal  did  the  boys  enjoy  looking  at  the 
most? 

“ C.  What  did  they  do  at  noontime  ? 

“D.  What  did  they  do  after  they  finished  eating? 

“ E.  What  was  the  last  thing  the  boys  saw  at  the  zoo  ? 

“ Close  your  books  and  look  at  me  while  I read  the 
next  story.” 

Ill 

( 1 minute  15  seconds ) 

Jack  Norton  had  his  nose  pressed  against 
the  store  window,  admiring  the  fine  shoe 
skates  within.  He  wanted  those  skates 
very  much,  but  they  cost  two  dollars  and  he 
had  no  money.  Suddenly  he  noticed  a for- 
lorn puppy  who  was  whining  near  him. 
When  he  looked  more  closely,  he  found  that 
it  was  Skippy,  the  Simpsons’  dog,  who  was 
reported  lost.  Jack  remembered  that  there 
was  a reward  offered  for  the  dog.  This  gave 
Jack  an  idea.  He  spoke  to  the  dog,  held 
him  close,  and  started  toward  the  Simpson 
home.  Surely  the  Simpsons  would  pay 
two  dollars  to  get  their  dog  back.  Then  he 
could  buy  the  skates.  He  was  so  anxious 
to  get  his  reward  that  he  decided  to  take  a 
short  cut  across  the  frozen  pond.  As  he 
hurried  along,  thinking  of  the  skates,  the 
ice  cracked  beneath  him  and  soon  he  was 
struggling  frantically  in  the  water.  As  he 
went  down,  he  heard  someone  calling  his 
name.  Soon  he  saw  a rope  hanging  beside 
him.  He  seized  it  in  his  freezing  hands. 
Slowly  he  was  dragged  to  safety.  When  he 
recovered  from  his  fright,  he  saw  that  it  was 
Tom  Bolton  who  had  saved  him.  Jack  was 
grateful  and  said  that  Tom  deserved  a re- 
ward. Tom  declared  that  he  would  not 
accept  any  reward  for  simply  doing  the  right 
thing.  Jack  thanked  Tom  heartily,  resolving 
inwardly  to  return  the  dog,  refuse  the  reward, 
and  earn  tlj.e  money  for  his  skates. 

“ Open  youpfbooks. 

“A.  What  did  Jack  desire? 

“ B.  What  made  Jack  think  his  wish  had  come  true  ? 

“C.  V/hat  did  Jack’s  impatience  lead  him  to  do? 

“D.  How  was  Jack  rescued? 

“E.  How  did  Jack  express  his  appreciation  to  the 
rescuer?  -j.  ^er  ha0k  is 

‘‘Close  your  books .aaoUook  at  me  while  I read:  the- 

JJ  wiFas  yo^  . 0 pin  hooky 

(i  minute  5 seconds ) 

One  pleasant  summer  evening  Jocko,  a 
little  brown  monkey,  sat  on  the  sill  of  an  open 
window  looking  down  on  the  city  street.  He 


■s- 


VI 

% 


was  miserable  because  Tony,  the  organ- 
grinder  who  owned  him,  had  scolded  him  and 
refused  to  provide  him  with  supper.  Jocko 
had  been  sulky  during  the  day  and  had  f 
gathered  only  a few  pennies  in  his  little  red 
hat.  His  hunger  was  more  intense  because 
he  could  see  a loaded  fruit  stand  on  the  cor-  __ 
ner  below.  After  looking  around  cautiously,  ™ 
he  slid  to  the  ground  and  crept  stealthily  v 
down  the  street.  The  proprietor  of  the  fruit  3 
stand  was  conversing  with  a customer  at  the  >^vj 
back  of  the  store.  Jocko  hastily  grabbed  a « ^ 
banana  and  concealed  himself  in  a large  con-  ^ J . 
tainer  under  the  counter,  where  he  could  ^ ^ 
devour  the  fruit  at  leisure.  When  he  had  s £ 
finished  his  meal,  he  made  a dash  for  a near-  ^ 
by  tree,  in  which  he  hoped  to  climb  out  of  the  o 
reach  of  everybody.  Before  he  could  ascend,  ^ 
a hand  clasped  his  coat  and  held  him  firmly.  O'— ^ 
He  turned  to  find  that  his  captor  was  Tony,  ^ 
who  had  noticed  his  absence  from  his  perch  ^ ^ 

,,  on  the  windpw.  \sv  l a*  H C 

“A.  What  was  Jocko  doing  when  the  story 
opened? 

“B.  What  was  the  cause  of  Jocko’s  unhappi- 
ness? 

“C.  How  did  Jocko  manage  to  eat  his  meal  in 
peace  ? 

“D.  How  did  Jocko  effect  his  escape  from  his 
master  ? 

“E.  What  prevented  Jocko  from  obtaining  his 
freedom? 

“ Close  your  books  and  look  at  me  while  I read  the 
next  story.” 

V 

( 1 minute) 

School  was  over  and  all  the  boys  and  girls 
were  coming  out  of  the  building.  Billy,  the 
seventh-grade  boy  who  was  the  Junior  Traffic 
Officer,  was  directing  the  cars  just  as  the  big 
traffic  policeman  does.  Whenever  there  was 
a lull  in  traffic  he  would  hold  up  his  hand, 
motion  the  cars  to  stop,  and  beckon  the 
children  to  cross  the  street.  All  the  children 
obeyed  him  with  one  exception.  A little 
first-grade  boy  named  Bobby  disobeyed 
Billy’s  signal  and  dashed  directly  into  the 
road.  An  approaching  car  was  speeding  so 
fast  that  an  accident  seemed  unavoidable. 

Only  the  fact  that  the  driver  had  extremely 
good  brakes  and  applied  them  instantly  pre- 
vented a serious  casualty.  Bobby  barely 
escaped,  although  he  was  a badly  frightened 
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boy.  Billy  rebuked  Bobby  severely,  and 
warned  him  never  to  be  so  disobedient  again, 
as  such  carelessness  might  have  had  unfor- 
tunate consequences. 

“Open  you^ books. 

“A.  Who  was  regulating  the  traffic  outside  the 
school  ? 

“B.  How  did  the  officer  aid  the  children? 

“C.  What  unexpected  occurrence  alarmed  Billy? 

“D.  What  happened  because  Billy’s  signal  was 
disregarded? 

“E.  What  punishment  did  Bobby  receive  for  his 
disobedience?” 


{GraitZ  s$Zs/eJlker  W 

“Close  your  books. and-look  at  me~whrl&  Irea 
next -story.”  Story  ^ 


/6 

d the 

se-z 

$ \/Z>  u r 


Ok 


7s'pW^'y^ ca"-  Vte3y  ■ 

books.  ( 1 minute  20  seconds) 

One  beautiful  spring  day  the  young  daugh- 
ters of  a pioneer  family  were  taking  a trip 
down  the  river  in  their  canoe.  As  they 
were  gliding  near  the  shore  where  overhang- 
ing trees  made  a delightful  shade,  their  canoe 
was  suddenly  halted.  An  Indian  hidden  in 
the  underbrush  had  reached  out  and  seized 
it,  and  as  the  girls  screamed,  another  hos- 
tile Indian  appeared;  then  more  followed. 

Their  captors  dragged  them  from  the  canoe 
and  carried  them  off.  They  were  forced 
to  journey  for  miles  until  they  were  prac- 
tically exhausted.  When  evening  ap- 
proached, the  savages  prepared  to  make 
camp  for  the  night.  They  bound  the  girls  v\ 
to  near-by  trees,  making  their  escape  im-  ^ 
possible.  They  gathered  a pile  of  sticks  and 
laid  them  carefully  for  a bonfire.  Finally 
they  sat  in  council  about  it.  The  girls 
realized  by  the  serious  tone  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  their  fate  was  being  decided.  Sud-  ** 
denly  there  was  a great  cracking  of  rifles.  • | 

A band  of  settlers  who  had  learned  of  the 
dangerous  predicament  of  the  girls  took  the 
Indians  entirely  by  surprise.  Taken  un- 
awares, the  savages  offered  little  resistance 
but  hastened  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
safety  of  the  woods. 

your jwflScs:  lock  uy  here  -- 

“A.  Which  picture  indicates  the  passengers  in  the 
canoe  ? 

“B.  What  checked  their  progress  ? 

“C.  What  treatment  did  the  girls  first  experience 
at  the  hands  of  the  savages  ? 

“D.  Why  were  the  girls  aware  their  destiny  was 
being  considered? 


i 


\n 

§ 


V 

'A 


-c 

/t  V 


“E.  Why  did  the  schemes  of  the  Indians  prove 
futile  ? 

“ Close  your  books  and  look  at  me  while  I read  the 
next  story.” 

VII 

( 1 minute  5 seconds) 

As  Jerry  was  walking  leisurely  to  school 
and  speculating  on  what  kind  of  automobile 
he  would  purchase  if  he  could  afford  it,  he 
was  surprised  to  notice  smoke  rising  from 
the  roof  of  an  empty  factory  near  by.  No- 
body was  about,  and  he  knew  it  would  soon 
be  too  late  to  check  the  flames.  He  saw 
that  he  must  obtain  assistance  at  once. 
Without  asking  advice  of  anyone  he  raced 
up  the  hill  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  called  the 
fire  department  as  he  had  been  taught  to  do. 
Soon  there  came  the  clang  of  bells,  the  clatter 
of  the  heavy  trucks,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
rapidly  gathering  crowd.  Jerry  remained 
to  point  the  way  to  the  fire  chief,  all  thoughts 
of  school  vanishing  from  his  mind,  and  he 
watched  until  the  fire  was  completely  under 
control.  The  damage  to  the  factory  was 
great,  but  the  men  got  the  fire  under  control 
before  the  building  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  fire  chief  complimented 
Jerry  on  his  prompt  action.  The  knowledge 
that  he  had  saved  a great  deal  of  property 
made  Jerry  very  glad,  even  though  he  won- 
dered what  the  principal  would  say  when  he 
entered  scjyjol  so  late. 

“Open  you^  books. 

What  aroused  Jerry  from  his  daydreaming? 
How  did  he  show  his  presence  of  mind? 

What  did  Jerry  do  after  the  alarm  sounded? 
Which  picture  shows  the  results  of  the  fire  ? 
How  was  Jerry  rewarded 


“A 

“B. 

“C. 

“D. 

“E. 


Terrv 

IT ■ J Tn  oZO-er  coon.  » 

‘Close  your  bookstand- look  at  me  while  I read  the 


'5 


-next-story. ’ 'Sto ry  kt  1°  ses 


MW. 

as  oo&lf 


yoU.  can. 

( 1 minute  25  seconds) 

Ocean  voyages  long  ago  were  made  more 
dangerous  because  bands  of  pirates  were 
roaming  the  water  in  search  of  vessels  to 
attack  and  plunder.  The  leader  of  one  par- 
ticularly noted  band  of  pirates  was  John 
Avery.  Whenever  any  unarmed  ship  was 
sighted,  Avery’s  sailing  vessel  would  pursue 
it.  When  the  vessel  was  overtaken,  the 
pirates  climbed  aboard  and  fought  the  un- 
fortunate crew  in  hand-to-hand  conflict. 
They  seemed  to  relish  these  savage  en- 
counters, even  when  their  opponents  were 
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completely  unarmed.  Avery’s  custom  was 
to  direct  his  men  from  the  crow’s-nest,  a 
perch  high  aloft  on  the  mast  of  the  vessel. 
Frightful  cruelties  often  accompanied  these 
attacks.  There  was  one  very  inhuman  V 
practice  in  which  the  captive  was  first  blind-  « 
folded  and  his  arms  pinioned.  He  was  then^ 
brutally  forced  to  pace  along  a timber  project-  ^ 
ing  over  the  water  until  he  plunged  into  the  ^ 
sea.  Falling  wildly  and  usually  being  dis-  r 
abled,  there  was  absolutely  no  possibility  for 
the  victim  to  survive.  The  king  of  England,  v 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  prevalence  of  piracy,  ^ 5 
called  Avery  before  him.  The  monarch*  § 
ordered  the  pirates  and  his  confederates  to-CS  ^ 
make  obeisance  before  him.  He  then  $ 
offered  to  pardon  them  if  they  would  abandon 
their  vicious  way  of  living  and  become  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Avery  and  his  band  ac-  ^ 
cepted,  thus  reducing  piracy  on  the  se^s. 

Ch^  t&tfftjtfk dp\%tJre3jt\ 

“A.  What  method  did  Avery  employ  to  regulate 
his  men  in  battle  ? 

“B.  What  is  typical  of  the  mode  of  warfare  the 
buccaneers  engaged  in? 

“C.  What  procedure  was  followed  in  preparation 
for  the  execution  of  the  victims? 

“D.  Which  picture  shows  an  inhuman  practice  the 
pirates  often  pursued  ? 

“E.  Why  was  it  possible  for  some  of  the  pirates  to 
mend  their  ways?” 

(Grttd?-3  stops  htr&r) 

“Close  your  books  and  look  at  me  while  I read  the 
next  story.” 

IX 

(2  minute  5 seconds ) 

The  Yankee  was  returning  from  an  ex- 
tended cruise  on  the  Grand  Banks,  with  her 
hold  filled  to  capacity  with  gleaming  fish. 

The  crew,  rejoicing  over  their  return  home, 
were  unaware  that  they  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  collision  with  an  obstacle  concealed 
behind  the  fog.  Suddenly  the  boat  gave  a 
tremendous  lurch,  and  terror  and  confusion 
reigned  as  the  waters  rushed  in  on  all  sides. 
Information  of  their  predicament  was  quickly 
sent  out  to  ships  in  many  directions,  but  all 
were  too  far  removed  to  offer  any  assistance. 

The  captain  commanded  the  crew  to  save 
themselves,  just  as  the  half-submerged 
Yankee  was  shattered.  All  the  crew  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  safely  away,  but  the  captain 
was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  icy  waters. 

When  the  survivors  were  found,  after  being 


tossed  about  all  night  on  the  heavy  sea,  the 
rescuers  hunted  the  waters  in  vain  for  signs 
of  the  captain,  whose  level  head  and  heroic 
efforts  had  saved  the  lives  of  the  other  men. 

“ Open  your  books. 

“A.  What  type  of  boat  was  the  captain  command- 
ing? ^ 

“B.  Why  was  the  situation  perilous? 

“C.  How  did  the  ship  make  known  her  plight? 

“D.  What  act  demonstrated  the  captain’s  cour- 
age? 

“E.  What  was  the  eventual  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culties? t"h  w rfhc?  /<, 

“Turn  over  your  books, aftd-4ook-at mewfhilc  I read 
fee-next "&toryr? ’ St»^Y  J*T ’ iT  it>  ytufsd'*** 

Uj(ul  ASyrou.  y*u.dT 

X 

(2  minute  25  seconds) 

It  was  considered  a wonderful  event  when 
a balloon  made  a flight  of  a few  hundred 
miles.  That  first  balloon  floating  about 
unguided  in  the  sea  of  air  was  the  beginning 
of  the  airship  or  dirigible  of  today.  Little 
did  anyone  dream  that  a dirigible  would  in 
time  travel  eight  thousand  miles  and  carry 
enough  supplies  to  remain  in  the  air  for  a 
month  if  necessary.  Yet  Count  Nobile  of 
Italy,  in  the  dirigible  Norge , accomplished 
just  such  a feat,  for  he  was  the  first  to  fly  over 
the  North  Pole  in  an  airship.  A disadvan- 
tage of  airships  is  that  they  are  large  and  ex- 
pensive to  build  and  require  a large  crew  of 
men  to  control  them.  Many  inventors  felt 
that  if  they  could  find  a way  to  fly  a machine  ^ 
which  was  heavier  than  air,  their  problems  vj 
would  be  solved,  for  such  a ship  could  be  con- 
trolled by  one  or  two  men.  Finally,  after  a ^ 
great  deal  of  experimenting,  the  airplane  was  ^ 

invented.  The  different  types  are  called  q 
monoplanes,  biplanes,  or  triplanes,  according  ^ 

to  whether  they  have  one,  two,  or  three  pairs  ^ ^ 
of  wings.  The  airplane  which  can  rise  from  4 s ? 
the  water,  or  can  land  on  it,  is  called  a hydro-  ^ 

plane.  Airplanes  are  useful  in  discovering  vj  qj 
and  reporting  forest  fires,  in  rapid  transit  of 
mail,  and  in  carrying  food  to  flooded  areas.  It 
is  even  expected  that  in  the  future  airplanes 
will  be  of  assistance  to  ships  in  distress  far  ^ 

(Ju'C 

“A.  Which  type  of  aircraft  was  first  successfully 
used  for  extended  flight? 

“B.  In  which  airship  did  Nobile  explore  the  North 
Pole? 
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Directions  for  Administering  and  Scoring:  Intermediate  Test 


“C.  Which  type  of  aircraft  requires  the  largest 
operating  staff  ? 

“D.  Which  picture  shows  a biplane? 

“E.  What  new  use  of  airplanes  is  predicted?” 

{Grade stops  here.) 

W“Turn  over  your  books  and  look  at  me  while  I read 
the  next  story.” 

XI 

( 1 minute  40  seconds) 

While  electricity  is  a useful  servant  when 
properly  controlled,  it  may  also  be  the  source 
of  many  fatal  accidents.  Although  many 
people  live  in  constant  fear  of  lightning,  the 
danger  from  such  electrical  force  is  really 
much  less  than  the  risk  involved  in  the  care- 
less use  of  common  electrical  appliances  in 
the  home.  While  there  are  many  precau- 
tions that  should  be  observed  in  an  electrical 
storm,  a person  is  reasonably  safe  in  the 
shelter  of  a dwelling  house.  Objects  which 
project  into  the  air,  forming  the  highest  point 
in  the  vicinity,  are  more  likely  to  be  struck. 

For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  avoid  being  in 
open  boats  or  in  unprotected  places  during 
a storm.  However,  the  dangers  from  light- 
ning are  of  much  less  importance  than  from 
charged  wires  on  which  the  insulation  has 
worn  too  thin  or  has  become  broken  in  spots. 
Poorly  insulated  wires  attached  to  flatirons, 
toasters,  radios,  or  curling  irons  are  often 
responsible  for  accidents.  Some  wires,  such 
as  trolley  wires  for  streetcars,  cannot  be  in- 
sulated, since  the  power  is  obtained  by  direct 
contact.  Any  exposed  wire  through  which  a 
heavy  current  is  passing  is  very  dangerous, 
and  it  is  wise  to  notify  the  police  or  the  proper 
authorities  when  such  a wire  is  discovered 
within  the  reach  of  passers-by.  If  it  is 
necessary  in  emergencies  to  handle  a charged 
wire,  the  hands  should  be  protected  by  an 
adequate  non-conductor.  A rubber  over- 
shoe or  a dry  wooden  pole  may  be  used  for 
pushing  charged  wires  away.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, to  leave  suspicious-looking  wires  alone. 

“ Open  youi)jbooks. 

“A.  Which  source  of  electricity  is  responsible  for 
the  most  fatalities  ? 

“B.  Which  location  is  preferable  during  an  electric 
storm? 

“C.  Which  picture  shows  insulated  wiring? 

“D.  What  procedure  should  be  followed  if  emer- 
gency demanded  the  immediate  adjustment  of  a 
charged  wire  ? 


“E.  What  is  recommended  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server who  discovers  a suspicious-Iooki^  wire  ? , • . 

“Turn  over  your  book^ufid/look-at  me  wmtel  read 
4he  next  storyA* St a yry  , fDg.Bek  It  fa 

35  UXS./I  ^5  can  jpu.r  ba 

(1  minute  10  seconds) 

Any  study  of  political  history  reveals  that 
no  nation  can  afford  to  ignore  the  possibility 
of  military  conflict.  The  concern  of  nations 
about  this  question  is  evidenced  by  constant 
discussions  in  regard  to  armaments,  mutual- 
defense  pacts,  and  organizations  for  arbitra- 
tion of  international  disputes.  In  all  these 
fields  the  potentiality  of  the  airplane  as  an 
instrument  of  war  is  being  given  deep  con- 
sideration. The  readiness  of  some  nations 
to  scrap  outmoded  naval  vessels  may  be  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  vulnerability  of  war- 
ships to  attack  from  the  air.  Although  the 
speed  of  the  airplane  forces  the  aerial  torpedo 
to  pursue  an  oblique  line  in  its  approach  to 
the  target,  pilots  are  becoming  increasingly 
accurate  in  their  use  of  this  weapon.  The 
extremely  grave  consequence  of  a possible 
gas-bomb  attack  on  crowded  cities  by  the  air 
forces  of  belligerent  nations  impresses  us 
with  the  necessity  of  inducing  all  nations  to 
submit  their  disputes  to  arbitration  without 
recourse  to  armed  conflict.  foaoks 
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“A.  What  problem  has  been  a persistent  anxiety 
to  all  countries? 

“B.  Which  picture  evidences  the  declining  con- 
fidence of  countries  in  naval  armaments  ? 

“C.  Which  picture  shows  the  correct  inclination 
of  an  aerial  bomb  ? 

“D.  Which  picture  visualizes  the  fears  of  many 
civilians  in  regard  to  air  raids  ? 

“E.  Which  picture  shows  the  method  suggested 
to  remove  the  menace  of  war? 

“That  is  all.  Turn  over  your  booklet  so  that  the 
title  page  is  on  top.” 

(The  examiner  should  collect  the  papers  promptly.) 

Directions  for  Scoring 

Complete  directions  for  scoring  are  given  in  the  Key 
which  is  included  in  each  package  of  tests. 

Use  of  the  Class  Record 

A Class  Record  is  also  provided  with  each  package 
of  tests.  For  further  suggestions  regarding  its  use 
see  the  Manual. 
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Duy Yell- Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  Test 


TABLE  1.  Grade  and  Age  Equivalents  Corresponding  to  Unit  Increments  of  Score  in  the 

Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity  Test1 


READING  CAPACITY  TEST 


Word  Meaning 

Paragraph  Meaning 

Total 

Score 

Score 

Grade  | Age 

Equivalent 

Score 

Grade  | Age 

Equivalent 

Score 

Grade  | Age 

Equivalent 

Score 

Grade  | Age 

Equivalent 

5 

1.3 

6-1 

5 

1.8 

7-0 

5 

1.0 

6-0 

60 

4.1 

9-5 

6 

1.4 

6-5 

6 

1.9 

7-1 

6 

1.0 

6-0 

61 

4.2 

9-7 

7 

1.5 

6-7 

i 

2.0 

7-2 

7 

1.1 

6-1 

62 

4.3 

9-8 

8 

1.6 

6-9 

8 

2.1 

7 3 

8 

1.1 

6-1 

63 

4.3 

9-8 

9 

1.7 

6-10 

9 

2.1 

7-3 

9 

1.2 

6-3 

64 

4.4 

9-9  • 

10 

1.8 

7-0 

10 

2.2 

7-5 

10 

1.3 

6-1 

65 

4.4 

9-9 

11 

1.9 

7-1 

11 

2.3 

7-6 

11 

1.3 

6-4 

66 

4.5 

9-11 

12' 

1.9 

7-1 

12 

2.4 

7-7 

12 

1.4 

6-5 

67 

4.6 

10-0 

13 

2.0 

7-2 

13 

2.5 

7-8 

13 

1.5 

6-7 

68 

4.6 

10-0 

14 

2.1 

7-3 

14 

2.6 

7-10 

14 

1.5 

6-7 

69 

4.7 

10-1 

15 

2.2 

7-5 

15 

2.7 

7-11 

15 

1.6 

6-9 

70 

4.7 

10-1 

16 

2.3 

7-6 

16 

2.8 

8-0 

16 

1.6 

6-9 

71 

4,8 

10-3 

17 

2.4 

7-7 

17 

2.9 

8-2 

17 

1.7 

6-10 

72 

4.9 

10-4 

18 

2.5 

7-8 

18 

3.0 

8-3 

18 

1.7 

6-10 

73 

4.9 

10-4 

19 

2.6 

7-10 

19 

3.1 

8-4 

19 

1.8 

7-0 

74 

5.0 

10-5 

20 

2.7 

7-11 

20 

3.2 

8-6 

20 

1.9 

7-1 

75 

5.1 

10-7 

21 

2.8 

8-0 

21 

3.3 

8-7 

21 

1.9 

7-1 

76 

5.1 

10-7 

22 

2.9 

8-2 

22 

3.4 

8-8 

22 

2.0 

7-2 

77 

5.2 

10-8 

23 

3.0 

8-3 

23 

3.5 

8-9 

23 

2.0 

7-2 

78 

5.3 

10-9 

24 

3.1 

8-4 

24 

3.6 

8-11 

24 

2.1 

7-3 

79 

5.3 

10-9 

25 

3.2 

8-6 

25 

3.7 

9-0 

25 

2.1 

7-3 

SO 

5.4 

10-11 

26 

3.3 

8-7 

26 

3.8 

9-1 

26 

2.2 

7-5 

81 

5.5 

11-0 

27 

3.4 

8-8 

27 

3.9 

9-3 

27 

2.2 

7-5 

82 

5.5 

11-0  • 

28 

3.5 

8-9 

28 

4.0 

9-4 

28 

2.3 

7-6 

83 

5.6 

11-1 

29 

3.6 

8-11 

29 

4.1 

9-5 

29 

2.3 

7-6 

84 

5.7 

11-3 

30 

3.7 

9-0 

30 

4.3 

9-8 

30 

2.4 

7-7 

85 

5.8 

11-4 

31 

3.9 

9-3 

31 

4.4 

9-9 

31 

2.5 

7-8 

86 

5.8 

11-4 

32 

4.0 

9-4 

32 

4.5 

9-11 

32 

2.5 

7-8 

87 

5.9 

11-5 

33 

4.1 

9-5 

33 

4.6 

10-0 

33 

2.6 

7-10 

88 

6.0 

11-7 

34 

4.2 

9-7 

34 

4.7 

10-1 

34 

2.6 

7-10 

89 

6.1 

11-8 

35 

4.3 

9-8 

35 

4.9 

10-4 

35 

2.7 

7-11 

99 

6.2 

11-9 

36 

4.4 

9-9 

36 

5.0 

10-5 

36 

2.7 

7-11 

91 

6.3 

11-10 

37 

4.5 

9-11 

37 

5.2 

10-8 

37 

2.8 

8-0 

92 

6.4 

12-0 

38 

4.6 

10-0 

38 

5.4 

10-11 

38 

2.8 

8-0 

93 

6.5 

12-1 

39 

4.7 

10-1 

39 

5.6 

11-1 

39 

2.9 

8-2 

94 

6.6 

12-2 

40 

4.9 

10-4 

40 

5.8 

11-4 

40 

3.0 

8-3 

95 

6.7 

12-3 

41 

5.0 

10-5 

41 

6.1 

11-8 

41 

3.0 

8-3 

96 

6.8 

12-4 

42 

5.1 

10-7 

42 

6.4 

12-0 

42 

3.1 

8-4 

97 

6.9 

12-6 

43 

5.2 

10-8 

43 

6.7 

12-3 

43 

3.1 

8-4 

98 

7.0  * 

12-7 

44 

5.3 

10-9 

44 

7.0* 

12-7 

44 

3.2 

8-43 

99 

7.1 

12-8 

45 

5.4 

10-11 

45 

7.2 

12-9 

45 

3.3 

8-7 

100 

7.2 

12-9 

46 

5.6 

11-1 

46 

7.5 

13-0 

45 

3.3 

8-7 

101 

7.3 

12-10 

47 

5.7 

11-3 

47 

7.8 

13—4 

47 

3.4 

8-8 

102 

7.4 

12-11 

48 

5.9 

11-5 

48 

8.2 

13-8 

48 

3.4 

8-8 

103 

7.5 

13-0 

49 

6.0 

11-7 

49 

8.6 

14-0 

49 

3.5 

8-9 

104 

7.6 

13-1 

50 

6.2 

11-9 

50 

89 

14-4 

50 

3.5 

8-9 

105 

*7.7 

13-2 

51 

6.3 

11-10 

51 

9.3 

14-8 

51 

3.6 

8-11 

106 

7.8 

13-4 

52 

6.5 

12-1 

52 

96 

14-11 

52 

3.7 

9-0 

107 

7.9 

13-5 

53 

6.7 

12-3 

53 

10.0 

15-3 

53 

3.7 

9-0 

108 

8.0 

13-6 

54 

6.9 

12-6 

54 

10.4 

15-7 

54 

3.8 

9-1 

109 

8.1 

13-7 

55 

7.0* 

12-7 

55 

10.9 

16-0 

55 

3.9 

9-3 

110 

8.2 

13-8 

56 

7.2 

12-9 

56 

11.3 

16-4 

56 

3.9 

9-3 

111 

8.3 

13-9 

57 

7.4 

12-11 

57 

11.7 

16-8 

57 

4.0 

9-4 

112 

8.4 

13-10 

58 

7.6 

13-1 

58 

12.2 

17-0 

58 

4.0 

9-4  ' 

113 

8.5 

13-11 

59 

7.8 

13-4 

59 

12  6 

17-4 

59 

4.1 

9-5 

114 

8.7 

14-1 

* Equivalents  beyond  this  point  were  obtained  by  extrapolation. 

1 The  age  which  has  been  assigned  to  any  grade  is  the  median  age  of  children  having  the  given  grade  placement.  These  age  equivalents  are  based  on  a 
large,  unselected  sampling  of  children  taken  from  the  United  States  as  a whole,  the  data  having  been  collected  originally  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
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